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Society of Danish Antiquaries, under whose patronage he 
has been enabled to bring it before the public, in so hand- 
some a style of typography. It is one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to the study of the history and 
geography of our continent. We trust that some zealous 
student of these subjects will be immediately found, who 
will put the Icelandic authorities into an English dress, and 
prepare them, with a proper literary apparatus, for the peru- 
sal of the general reader. 



Art. X. — History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the Catholic. By William H. Prescott. In Three 
Volumes. Boston ; American Stationers' Company. 
John B. Russell. 

The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella has been diu deside- 
ratum in English, indeed we may say, European literature. 
Saving the invidiousness of national distinctions in Anglo-Saxon 
literature, we might add American ; — for it seems now to be 
fairly admitted, that some faint gleams of a literary dawning in 
the West, have at last, reversing Nature's order, become dis- 
tinctly visible to foreign optics. It is certainly astonishing that 
the most brilliant page of modern European history (for such 
we esteem this era of Spain,) should have been left unwritten 
for three centuries. Equally astonishing it may be abroad, 
that it should have been first written on this speculating side of 
the Atlantic, and in this monetary age, (a vile invention,) by a 
scholar heretofore unheard of in the world of letters. 

We have said, unwritten. In our own language this is liter- 
ally true ; and almost equally so in any language of Europe, 
unless we go back to the old contemporary chroniclers, — mere 
malleable materials, — or to the Spanish historiographers of the 
sixteenth century, who wrote not even in their mother tongue, 
but in the universal language of the learned in that day; a dead 
language then, vainly attempted to be revived, since buried, 
and in great danger, alas ! of being absojutely forgotten. 
Within human memory, two petty works only have appeared 
upon the transatlantic continent, professing to be histories of 
this reign ; one in French, and one in German. Our author, 
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in his Preface, with all becoming courtesy, commends ,each of 
them moderately ; and sooth to say, very moderate commen- 
dation is quite as much as the subjects deserve. Their slender 
notoriety is, perhaps, proof enough of this, considering that 
both were published some distance back in the last century. 
What native currency they may have had in their day, we 
know not; but we much doubt whether many English or 
American scholars of the nineteenth century have ever heard 
of either Vincent Mignot, or Rupert Becker, or their respec- 
tive histories. Yet the Abbe" Mignot was a member of the 
French Academy, — "conseiller clerc au grand conseil," — 
a nephew of Voltaire's, rich and liberal withal, — why not 
justly entitled to all the patronage of letters which his merits 
would permit? He is commended, too, in the "Biographie 
Universelle," as a very laborious and learned man, who wrote 
several historical works ; among them a History of the Em- 
press Irene, a History of Joanna the First, Queen of Naples, 
a History of the Ottoman Empire, the most esteemed of his 
productions, and, in 1766, " Histoire des Rois Catholiques 
Ferdinand et Isabelle," in two small duodecimos, on which 
the remark of his biographer is, "sujet bien choisi, mais exe- 
cute mediocrement ; " which means, a miserable book. It is 
added, "the author never cites his authorities ; but one may 
easily see he has consulted only Mariana and Ferreras." 
Indeed, one may easily see that with half an eye ; for he him- 
self candidly states it in his own preface. " Excepting for 
the discovery of the New World," says he, " I have not found, 
in all the authors who form the collection entitled Hispania 
Illustrate," (a voluminous and learned compilation,) " nor 
elsewhere, any thing, or scarcely any thing, which Mariana and 
Ferreras, the two Spanish historians best known, have not re- 
corded." This is much as if one were now to write a work 
devoted exclusively to the reign of Elizabeth, and tell us 
he could find nothing on the subject worth looking at, besides 
Hume and Lingard. For Mariana and Ferreras wrote histo- 
ries of Spain, the one in Latin and Spanish, the other in Span- 
ish alone, quite as general, as the English histories referred 
to. Mariana's, as old as the sixteenth century, used to enjoy 
a high reputation ; but more for graces of style, than for pro- 
foundness or accuracy. Ferreras is not thought to have even 
this degree of literary merit. He is esteemed little more than 
a laborious annalist, who, between 1700 and 1732, published 
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sixteen quartos of the history of his country, beginning just 
after the Flood. Both these authors having been duly done 
into French, their translations afforded the easiest possible 
reference to this very learned and laborious Abbe, who could 
find nothing anywhere else. With such facilities, he threw 
off a flimsy, superficial narrative of the most striking events of 
the reign, put together with no great art, but readable and 
lively enough, being a Frenchified view of Spain, somewhat 
« la Voltaire, but without his literary grace and brilliancy. 

As for Von Rupert Becker, we know nothing of his per- 
sonal history which does not appear in his title-page, where he is 
styled, — in fact he has no style at all, — and his Preface, which 
dates from Dresden. His work, entitled, "Geschichte der 
Regierung Ferdinand des Katholischen, Konigs von Spanien,'' 
or, "History of the Reign of Ferdinand the Catholic, King of 
Spain," in two slender duodecimos, appeared in 1790-91. 
Its literary character, among his own countrymen, may be 
gathered from the "Bibliotheca Historica" of Meuselius, who 
says, "This history, the author of which seems to have drawn 
from pure sources, is 'sat bene, licet passim paullo negligen- 
tiiis composita ; ' " — the dark symbol, doubtless, of a transcen- 
dental puff! 

In truth, however, the German seems to be a more careful 
writer, so far as his matter is concerned, than the French 
Abbe ; and he is withal a man " having authority," or, rather, 
authorities ; not very recherches, to be sure, nor greatly nu- 
merous ; but he cites them occasionally, such as they are, 
chapter and verse, with exemplary scrupulosity, so that any 
one may follow him, who has leisure and inclination, as far as 
he likes, and see what he shall see. For our own part, we 
have seen enough to satisfy us, that, using only the most 
common-place references, he has yet an entire respect for 
plain, unvarnished facts, so far as his authorities go ; so he has 
also for the House of Austria ; still his sentiments are liberal, 
with a subdued tendency to be enthusiastic on the subject of 
constitutional liberty. He is a perfectly moral writer ; and 
occasionally plunges into a depth of original reflection, which 
rarely obscures the pages of the Abbe Mignot. In short, 
there is a degree of dull respectability about him, which, in 
our judgment, nearly justifies the eulogium of his learned 
countryman, Meuselius. To be sure he calls Aragon Spain, 
and makes Ferdinand king of it, — which is passing somewhat 
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lightly over the reign of Isabella, and might ruffle a little the 
old pride of Castile. Still it is all " sat bene " for five hun- 
dred small duodecimo pages of large German print ; and our 
reader has already spent on it quite as much time as it de- 
serves. 

But if France and Germany have done little, Great Britain 
has added nothing. There is no history of this reign in English. 
Dr. Robertson, in the first chapter of his "Charles the Fifth,'* 
despatches Ferdinand and Isabella in about twenty pages, in 
which he has recorded at least half as many errors. The 
clever " History of Spain and Portugal," in five duodecimos, 
prepared for Lardner's "Cabinet Cyclopaedia," doles out to 
the illustrious pair four and twenty pages in Castile, and five 
for Ferdinand alone in Aragon. There are a few other glimpses 
here and there in English literature of great things done in 
Spain in those days; and there has always been a sort of 
vague tradition that Ferdinand and Isabella were a very re- 
markable brace of sovereigns. But wherein their greatness 
consisted, unless it were in the discovery of America by a duly 
authorized agent, has been left by the British writers mainly to 
conjecture, or at best to loose inference from sweeping asser- 
tions and obscure hints. 

America, even before the publication of the history now 
under review, has done something more than this. Irving's 
lives of Columbus and the other Spanish voyagers of that age, 
gracefully and thoroughly illustrate these foreign adventures ; 
and his Chronicle of the Conquest of Granada gives a glowing 
picture^ something between history and romance, of one other 
brilliant achievement in the administration of the Catholic sove- 
reigns. So several European writers of eminence, Hallam, 
Roscoe, Milman, Flechier, Sismondi, have treated, in a popu- 
lar historical form, particular topics involving at times partial 
views of Spanish affairs under this administration. It is from 
such incidental notices concerning Spain, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, that a few scattered rays of light have 
occasionally broken in upon the general reader, serving only 
to make the surrounding darkness visible and palpable. There 
has heen no comprehensive history of that age and country. 
The succeeding reigns, from Ferdinand and Isabella down- 
ward, through the long lines of the House of Austria, and the 
House of Bourbon, have all been copiously narrated, with 
more or less of accuracy, and various degrees of literary merit, 
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by Robertson, Watson, Thompson, Dunlap, and Coxe. Yet 
the great period of all has been singularly left behind. Nor 
has either one of these popular historians done any thing effec- 
tive, towards illuminating the reader with a knowledge of the 
Spanish constitution, or of the great national features and char- 
acteristics, which, combined with peculiar civil and political 
institutions, and modified by the operation of external causes, 
carried this people at one time to such a pitch of glory and 
power as has seldom been equalled in the history of nations, 
and have since plunged them into a degree of abasement, almost 
equally unparalleled. Robertson's "Charles the Fifth" is 
a general history of Europe. It opens with an entire volume, 
devoted to the progress of European civilization, from the 
dark ages down to that period, exhibited, by the way, far more 
fully in each of the other leading nations than in Spain, of 
which the account is meagre and unsatisfactory, and after all 
not always accurate. His hero, ajthough on the mother's side 
hereditary monarch of Spain and its dependencies, was also, 
through the father, beir to the kingdom of the Netherlands and 
the archduchy of Austria, whence he soon became elective 
emperor of Germany. Spain is swallowed up in these im- 
mense relations, and soon lost sight of. Charles himself looked 
upon this as a foreign principality, devolving upon him by a 
sort of lucky accident, and chiefly valuable as an aid to his 
German and Flemish governments. There was his whole 
soul ; in those his great schemes were unfolded ; and for them 
his brilliant part was played on the theatre of Europe. The 
historian participates in these feelings of the hero. His visits 
to Spain are short and far between ; and all we learn of the 
Spaniards is, that, under the conduct of a German emperor, 
their famous infantry was a terror to all parts of Europe. The 
historians of Philip the Second, and the Third, have trod in 
the footsteps of their illustrious predecessor. Their works 
might well be denominated, a history of the wars and persecu- 
tions of the Netherlands. With the exception of a chapter or 
two, embracing the insurrection and expulsion of the Moors, 
and the expeditions against the Turkish and Barbary powers, 
their three volumes are wholly devoted to the civil, political, 
and military affairs of the Low Countries, and the topics inci- 
dentally connected with them. These writers (Robertson, 
Watson, and Thompson) doubtless deserve respect ; but not 
as historians of Spain. And when we have come down to 
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Dunlop and Coxe, we have descended into the regions of 
Spanish and historical degeneracy. The causes hare oper- 
ated ; we see only their effects. Thus, from the beginning to 
the end, the domestic and moral history of Spain is, to the 
English reader, a sealed book. We know not why she was 
once the leading power of Christendom ; we may guess, but 
we can hardly be said to know, how she has fallen into her 
present and long-continued degradation. The only English 
author who has exposed much of her internal affairs, is Dr. 
Dunham, the writer of the cabinet history, before mentioned 
as a clever work. We should rather have said, a work indi- 
cating considerable cleverness in its author, but not turned to- 
the best account. There never was a book more unsuitable 
for the place it occupies in a popular encyclopaedia. It has a 
vast deal of undigested learning, conveyed in the driest style 
possible ; and, with a great parade of arrangement, is never- 
theless a shapeless, disproportioned, and unreadable abstract of 
events and , facts, relating to Spain and Portugal, (there is no 
other unity than this,) detailed- with strange minuteness for so 
general a history ; not without occasional acuteness of re- 
flection, but without the least regard to relative importance, 
or any attempt at generalization. The laws of some old Wisi- 
gothic barbarian, who flourished Anno Domini 450, are of the 
same consequence to this learned Theban, as the modern con- 
stitutions of Aragon and Castile; and the petty ravages of a 
Moorish marauder take equal rank in his pages With those 
great military movements which startled all Europe. There 
is a vast deal in the book undoubtedly ; but very few readers 
will ever be at the pains to get it out ; since it' involves the 
labor of picking over, putting together, arranging, concocting, 
and digesting a grand historico-chronological hotchpotch, re- 
specting the military, civil, legal, commercial, literary, politi- 
cal, and ecclesiastical state of the whole Peninsula,, during the 
last thirty or forty centuries. 

We trust we have said enough to satisfy hungry appetites 
that there is at least some show of novelty in this Spanish 
dish. There is also a high gusto. We have opened a new 
vein, and it proves a rich one. The state of Europe at this 
period, we all know, was greatly remarkable. It was the 
most memorable point of the revolution of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, — the revolution of concentrativeness, if 
the disciples of Gall and Spurzheim will allow us to borrow 
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their barbarism for a new and civilized use. The world had 
been for ages a petty baronial world ; it suddenly became a 
right royal one ; and is now going on the regular way to be a 
popular world. The age of Ferdinand and Isabella, like that 
of Washington and Louis the Sixteenth, was the beginning of 
a great end ; or at least contained, in the general upturning 
of the old elements of society, the first marked developement 
of that new political state which had long been imperceptibly 
accruing, and of that which was to follow. It was one of 
those epochs, when the world is perceptibly undergoing a 
great change ; when the universe of nations seems to be in a 
state of excited action, and the human mind moves forward, 
not merely with accelerated steps, but by great and visible 
leaps. The day of the crusaders was gone by, and the myr- 
iads who proudly trod the way to Palestine were long since 
buried and forgotten ; but the spirit of chivalry, which they 
had engendered, still breathed in full vigor ; while the learning 
and the luxuries of the East had created new wants in Europe, 
and given a fresh impetus at once to letters and to commerce. 
The properties of the needle, though some time known, had 
just begun to be successfully applied to maritime adventure. 
The soul of the crusader was now launched upon the ocean ; 
and every day was unfolding new avenues to wealth and knowl- 
edge. Gunpowder and fire-arms were beginning to modify 
the art of war. Printing had just come into use, and was dif- 
fusing intellectual life, to an extent, and with a rapidity, till then 
unknown. A succession of remarkable sovereigns, — we 
have no such kings and queens now-a-days, probably be- 
cause there is not the least demand for the article, — headed 
the leading states of Europe. We cannot do better here 
than to quote a sentence or two from the book we propose to 
review, — not as a specimen particularly, though it is " sat 
bene," — but because it happens to be pat to our purpose. 

" In whatever degree public opinion and the progress of events 
might favor the transition of power from the aristocracy to the 
monarch, it is obvious that much would depend on his personal 
character ; since the advantages of his station alone made him 
by no means a match for the combined forces of his great nobil- 
ity. The remarkable adaptation of the characters of the prin- 
cipal sovereigns of Europe to this exigency, in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, would seem to have something providential 
in it. Henry the Seventh of England, Louis the Eleventh of 

vol. xlvi. — ^no, 98. 27 
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France, Ferdinand of Naples, John the Second of Aragon, and 
his son Ferdinand, and John the Second of Portugal, however 
differing in other respects, were all distinguished by a sagacity, 
which enabled them to devise the most subtile and comprehensive 
schemes of policy, and which was prolific in expedients for the cir- 
cumvention of enemies too potent to be encountered by open force. 
"Their operations, all directed towards the same point, were 
attended with similar success, resulting in the exaltation of the 
royal prerogative at the expense of the aristocracy, with more or 
less deference to the rights of the people." — Vol. n. pp. 255, 256. 

But looking at the historic, we had almost said dramatic, 
interest of the age in which this great game was begun to be 
successfully played, by the union of crowned heads and the 
commons against an insubordinate and oppressive aristocracy, 
and was pushed on so successfully, that the crowned heads soon 
began to jostle each other, — the successors of this list of 
sovereigns, contemporaries also of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
must be added to the account. Henry the Eighth, bluff 
" Defender of the Faith," succeeds Henry the Seventh in 
England ; the wily Louis the Eleventh of France, is followed 
by the hairbrained Charles the Eighth, who had just talent 
enough to set all Europe in a flame, and he again by Louis the 
Twelfth, " the father of his people," and by that mirror of 
chivalry, Francis the First. John the Second of Portugal 
finds a more distinguished successor in Emanuel the discover- 
er. During the same period Alexander the Sixth, of infa- 
mous memory, Julius the Second, and Leo the Tenth, both 
great and both ambitious, occupy the papal chair ; while Ma- 
homet the Second, the conquerer of Constantinople, Bajazet 
the Second, the invader of Italy, Selim the First, the victor of 
Egypt, and Solyman " the Magnificent," build up and extend 
the Ottorrian Empire in Europe and Africa. Greatest among 
the great, sat Ferdinand and Isabella on the Spanish throne, 
preparing a place for their more celebrated, but not greater, 
grandson, Charles the Fifth. 

Such an array of contemporary sovereigns the world never 
saw before nor since. No wonder that the foundations of the 
old feudal system were broken up with fearful rapidity. All 
was energy and action. Each power found itself moving, 
with a new and concentrated force, among powers no less en- 
ergetic and formidable than itself. The inhabitants of neigh- 
bouring countries were no longer shut up in their own shells, 
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distracted by family feuds, and ignorant, or careless, of all 
movements from without ; but Europe then first became truly 
an assemblage of nations, and her soil an arena, where, 
severally and collectively, they struggled for supremacy. Each 
was jealously watching the movements of all. Diplomacy 
grew into a system. Wars were conducted on a new and 
gigantic scale. Alliances and combinations multiplied. Inter- 
national intercourse, whether for peace or for war, was exten- 
sively and permanently established. Masses of men, moved 
into remote countries, communicated mutual intelligence, while 
they were engaged in the work of mutual destruction. The 
spirit of inquiry, discovery, and improvement was in all direc- 
tions restless and active. Amid the contests for papal suprem- 
acy and civil independence, the seeds of the Reformation 
were being sown in one quarter, while the chains of the Inqui- 
sition were forging in another. Manufactures and commerce, 
science, and even letters, were forced to flourish in the midst 
of this universal commotion ; and commerce pushed its way, 
through new and more direct channels, to the remotest por- 
tions of the globe. Great enterprises were constantly on foot ; 
and even a new world was revealed, as if to accommodate the 
expansion of the age. 

Robertson mistakes in selecting the age of Charles the Fifth 
"as the period at which the political state of Europe began 
to assume a new form," and as the natural introduction to the 
history of modern affairs. It was an interesting and a bril- 
liant age, memorable for the colossal power directed by a sin- 
gle arm, and exhibiting strikingly the progress of the great 
centralizing revolution, and some of its consequences. But 
the true point of view from which to contemplate that revolu- 
tion, the new system of states, and the commencement of 
European politics, is one step higher. All historians agree, 
Robertson among the rest, that the ball was opened by Mary, 
sole heiress of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. The 
premium of her fair and wealthy hand, with all the broad do- 
mains it covered, was the first object of contest and negotia- 
tion which interested nearly all the princes of Europe. It 
ended by a treaty of marriage with Maximilian, Archduke of 
Austria, the father of Philip the Handsome, who intermarried 
with Joanna the Crazy, heiress of the Spanish crown, through 
which union, all these united sceptres were eventually trans- 
mitted to Charles the Fifth. The next prominent event was 
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the invasion of Italy by Charles the Eighth, of France, result- 
ing in the league of Venice, by the Italian states, the Empe- 
ror Maximilian and Ferdinand of Spain, which drew after it 
a long train of Italian wars. Then came the partition of Na- 
ples between France and Spain, and the wars which sprung 
from that, — soon followed by the celebrated league of Cam- 
bray, between the Emperor and the Pope, France, Spain, and 
most of the Italian states, for the repetition of that interest- 
ing ceremony upon Venice; — and not long after was the 
first Holy Alliance, when the Pope and the Emperor, Ferdi- 
nand of Spain, and Henry the Eighth of England, combined to 
keep France out of Italy. All these were events of deep and 
general interest, the first which agitated Europe in all its em- 
pires, giving birth to the invention of that curious piece of 
machinery called a balance of power, the preservation of which 
has caused so much trouble and learned discussion among the 
politicians of the last three centuries. And all these events, 
be it noted, occurred while Ferdinand occupied the Spanish 
throne. 

But if the age of Ferdinand and Isabella was the most in- 
teresting period of the revolution, Spain was unquestionably 
the most interesting country of the age. What a singular 
collection of romantic materials composed her population ! 
The ancient Iberian had been overrun in different eras by the 
Carthaginian, the Roman, the Goth, and the Arabian, — 
" they all of them reigned in their turns," — supplanting with- 
out wholly outrooting each other, and the dynasties which 
had passed away left deep and distinct traces visible on the 
soil, and among the inhabitants. All these races of man- 
kind, so utterly unlike, lived, not wholly amalgamated, but 
mixed, and mostly distinguishable, in that age, among the 
people of Spain ; while Roman, Gothic, and Oriental struc- 
tures, with all their rich associations, were, as with greater di- 
lapidation they yet are, seen scattered over her beautiful and 
diversified country. The Moor and the Christian had, for 
more than seven centuries, maintained the din of battle 
throughout her borders. Feats of arms were their daily duty ; 
and the fabulous knight-errant of romance scarcely exceeded 
in adventure the actual living Castilian hidalgo, or Moorish al- 
cayde. The true spirit of chivalry lingered there long after 
it had fled the rest of Europe, and in the days of Ferdinand 
and Isabella was scarcely degenerate. With it came the lay 
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of the troubadour and the melody of the Moorish ballad, — 
the rich elements of that Castilian literature which began to 
be moulded into form in the court of Isabella's infancy. The 
old Celtic Biscayan, the Gothic mountaineer of Cantabria, 
the chivalrous and stately Castilian, the independent Ara- 
gonese, the turbulent Catalonian, the accomplished Arab of 
Granada, and the domesticated Jew of Cordova, who had 
grown up in his adopted country, to be both a learned Rabbi 
and a wealthy usurer, were all to be subjected to one com- 
mon rule, and compressed into national union. With these 
discordant elements of population, Spain had been long split 
into numerous petty states, which, by the progress of con- 
quest and marriage, had been reduced to the four kingdoms 
of Navarre, Aragon, Castile, and Granada, existing at the 
birth of Ferdinarid and Isabella. Their marriage united the 
great crowns of Castile and Aragon; their united arms ac- 
complished the final downfall of the Moorish dynasty in Gra- 
nada ; and their policy and arms together secured the little 
frontier kingdom of Navarre ; and thus, in the compass of a sin- 
gle reign, built up and completed the internal structure of 
modern Spain ; while their domestic reforms and steady ad- 
ministration of the laws reduced the turbulent to subjection, 
and brought order out of chaos. In the mean time Sicily 
and the Balearic Isles had descended on Ferdinand with the 
crown of Aragon (Dr. Robertson to the contrary notwith- 
standing*) ; but in his reign were added Naples and the 
whole of Lower Italy ; while the discoveries of Columbus 
extended the Spanish empire into regions before unknown ; 
and the arms of Ximenes acquired for it a new sovereignty 
in the north of Africa. The character and policy of the sov- 
ereigns who accomplished these wonders in so brief a period, 
we see at once must be worthy of study ; but it was a part 
of that character, as it always is of greatness, to find fitting 
agents for mighty ends, who add new interest to the scene. 
To say nothing of a host of eminent inferiors, we shall have 
said enough when we remind the reader of three of the great- 
est men who ever lived in any age or country, — with quali- 
ties of greatness widely differing, and marked characters 

* " Ferdinand owed the crown of Aragon to the unexpected death of his 
elder brother, and acquired the kingdom of Naples and Sicily by violating 
the faith of treaties, and disregarding the ties of blood. Robertson, 
Hist, of Charles V., Vol. II. p. 2. 
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which have no other mutual parallel than their common 
grandeur,— " The Admiral," Columbus, — " The Great Cap- 
tain," Gonsalvo, — the wonderful Ximenes. Their lives be- 
long to the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

We hold it therefore to be just matter of congratulation to 
the whole literary world, that this interesting and instructive 
chapter of modern history has at length been written, and so 
thoroughly that it will not require, as most Spanish history 
does, to be re-written. We are gratified that such a work 
has originated in this country ; and pleased too to observe by 
a foreign advertisement, that it is in course of publication, 
under suitable auspices, at London, as well as here. Indeed 
it has probably already appeared there ; and although we can- 
not anticipate for a large historical work by an unknown 
American, that kind of rapid andephemeral popularity which 
greets the newest novel from a familiar hand, we shall be dis- 
appointed if the literary portion of the British public do not 
give the stranger a fair welcome, and admit him gradually to 
the place he is entitled to hold among the historians of our 
common language. At the commencement of the reign of 
their own young, beautiful, and accomplished queen, called 
to preside over the destinies of so great a nation, at a moment 
demanding so much of wisdom, justice, moderation, and inde- 
pendence in its government, it would seem as if more than 
common interest might be felt in the authentic exhibition of 
these kingly qualities, in a female sovereign of such precious 
example and glorious memory, as Isabella of Castile, whose 
only fault was a virtue, perverted by the bigotry of the times. 
Nor can we republicans contemplate her true-hearted respect 
for the just rights of the people, so rare in that age, without 
some augmentation of that filial regard which we entertain 
for her as the mother of America, — an appellation to which 
this eminent woman is justly entitled ; and if we cannot feel 
the same love for the cold-hearted and selfish Ferdinand, we 
may at least admire the depth of his policy, and the vigor of 
his administration, doing him the poor justice not to adopt 
those grossly exaggerated views of his hypocrisy and decep- 
tion, which have so commonly deformed the pages of other 
writers. The politicians and statesmen of both countries will 
find in the history of this reign much food for reflection en 
the nature of governments, whether royal or republican. 
The scholar will find a rich treat of literary mingled with po- 
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litical history. The general reader cannot fail to be interest- 
ed and surprised at the number of striking incidents and blood- 
stirring adventures crowded into the compass of a few years. 
And the gentler sex may find in the life of Isabella, not only 
something to excite their domestic sympathy, but much ex- 
cellent example also, even for those who are not born to 
grace a throne. They will be particularly struck with that 
harmonious action by which the royal couple accomplished 
their united purposes; that happy mingling of interest, affec- 
tion, and authority, which cherished mutual respect, and 
claimed mutual support, without .compromising the dignity 
or independence of either; and that graceful division of the 
cares of sovereignty which assigned the foreign relations and 
military movements to Ferdinand, while his queen regulated 
the internal affairs of the great national household, not neg- 
lecting, meanwhile, the humbler domestic duties which fall 
within the ordinary sphere of a wife and a mother. 

But we are getting prosy. This sounds sermonical. And 
lo ! we have already rambled over almost a dozen pages, about 
the age and the country, and the people, and the writers who 
have not described them, without having given the least notion 
of the book, which we set about introducing to the notice of 
our readers. Dr. Dunham will begin to complain in his turn 
of a literary hodgepodge. And yet surely we cannot be ex- 
pected to despatch in a minute what has occupied the author, 
it seems, as long as the siege of Troy. Indeed the most 
cursory inspection manifests that his is a work of uncommon 
diligence and labor, — without which no history worth read- 
ing can be written, whatever may be the talent of the writer. 
Every page is crowded with references to works in foreign 
languages, many extremely rare, and some wholly unpublished, 
the bare perusal of which is a long labor,- which we hope 
to be spared, having ample evidence on his pages, that they 
have been by him not only read and consulted, but diligently 
studied and compared. And here we are struck with a fact, 
disclosed in the Preface, which places the book among the 
curiosities of literature. We will state it as it is given by the 
author. 

" I hope I shall be acquitted of egotism, although I add a few 
words respecting the peculiar embarrassments I have encoun- 
tered, in composing these volumes. Soon after my arrangements 
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were made, early in 1826, for obtaining the necessary materials 
from Madrid, I was deprived of the use of ray eyes for 'all pur- 
poses of reading and writing, and had no prospect of again 
recovering it. This was a serious obstacle to the prosecution of 
a work, requiring the perusal of a large mass of authorities, in 
various languages, the contents of which were to be carefully 
collated, and transferred to rny own pages, verified by minute 
reference. Thus shut out from one sense, I was driven to rely 
exclusively on another, and to make the ear do the work of the 
eye. With the assistance of a reader, uninitiated, it may be 
added, in any modern language but his own, I worked my way 
through several venerable Castilian quartos, until I was satisfied 
of the practicability of the undertaking. I next procured the 
services of one more competent to aid me in pursuing my his- 
torical inquiries. The process was slow and irksome enough, 
doubtless, to both parties, at least till my ear was accommodated 
to foreign sounds, and an antiquated, oftentimes barbarous 
phraseology, when my progress became more sensible, and I 
was cheered with the prospect of success. It certainly would 
have been a far more serious misfortune, to be led thus blindfold 
through the pleasant paths of literature ; but my track stretched, 
for the most part, across dreary wastes, where no beauty lurked, 
to arrest the traveller's eye and charm his senses. After perse- 
vering in this course for some years, my eyes, by the blessing of 
Providence, recovered sufficient strength to allow me to use 
them, with tolerable freedom, in the prosecution of my labors, 
and in the revision of all previously written. I hope I shall not 
be misunderstood, as stating these circumstances to deprecate 
the severity of criticism, since I am inclined to think the greater 
circumspection I have been compelled to use has left me, on the 
whole, less exposed to inaccuracies, than I should have been in 
the ordinary mode of composition. But, as I reflect on the many 
sober hours I have passed in wading through black letter tomes, 
and through manuscripts whose doubtful orthography and defi- 
ance of all punctuation were so many stumblingblocks to my 
amanuensis, it calls up a scene of whimsical distresses, not usually 
encountered, on which the good-natured reader may, perhaps, 
allow I have some right, now that I have got the better of them, 
to dwell with satisfaction." — pp. xi.-xiii. 

He quotes, too, in a note from Johnson's " Life of Mil- 
ton," a passage which we may easily imagine was sufficiently 
appalling. " To compile a history from various authors, 
when they can only be consulted by other eyes, is not easy, 
nor possible, but with more skilful and attentive help than can 
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be commonly obtained." And to this he adds ; "This re- 
mark of the great critic, which first engaged my attention in 
the midst of my embarrassments, although discouraging at 
first, in the end stimulated the desire to overcome them." 

We are not aware that literary history affords a similar 
example of a work of this nature, — undertaken and accom- 
plished, in spite of a natural infirmity, at the , outset, which 
would seem almost fatal to success. 'We can imagine how 
the gifted poet, sightless in mature age, after a youth and 
early manhood spent, as Milton's was, in the acquisition of 
prodigious learning, should be able, in his darkness, to com- 
pose and pour out that eloquent and immortal flood of light, 
which almost dazzles and confounds with its sublimity the 
intellect of other men. But bow the historian, or the lexi- 
cographer, should have the hardihood, and the perseverance, 
with other eyes, to grope his way from book to book, and 
through almost undecipherable manuscripts, collating and 
comparing again and again, for the purpose of weighing au- 
thorities and verifying minute facts by exact references, and 
should thus compose a work dependirig for its value mainly 
on its accuracy, is difficult to conceive. Yet Milton, we 
know, besides his great epic, projected and did much towards 
the production of a history of his own country, and a Latin 
Dictionary. He continued these labors "almost to his dying 
day ; — but the papers were so discomposed and deficient, that 
they could not be fitted for Ike press." His example, there- 
fore, afforded only discouragement, and justifies at least the 
remarks of his biographer. To have persevered, as our au- 
thor did, for years, under such circumstances, and with such 
success, can only he accounted for by applying to him another 
remark of Milton's biographer, — "His mind was too eager 
to be diverted, and too strong to be subdued." The character 
which could overcome such obstacles is a large guarantee for 
the fidelity of his performance. And although lie disclaims all 
indulgence for the fact, we should hold him richly entitled to 
liberal allowance for errors of minutiae, if indeed we could find 
the least occasion to accord it. Fortunately, he has been 
enabled, it seems, of late, to revise with less dependence 
upon others ; and we trust he may now be permitted, for many 
years, to pursue literary labors so honorable to himself, and so 
profitable to the public. 

In estimating a new history of old times by a foreign hand, 
VOL. XL vi. — no. 98. 28 
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the first point, of course, to be settled, is authenticity. Not 
that we are to look for absolute and certain truth; — " Oh ! 
read me riot history," said Lord Orford, "for that-I know to 
be false ; " — but we desire to find at least an approximate 
probability, sufficient to satisfy all but the hyper-critical skep- 
tic ; and to this end, after seeing that the book is not prima 
facie a hasty and superficial performance, but bears the marks 
of profound elaboration, bur next duty is to unkennel the 
materials, and dig up the author's means of information. And 
this, in the present case, is gentle work enough ; for it is mostly 
done to our hands in copious notes and references, more than 
equal in bulk to half of the main body of the text, Thence it 
appears, that the writer has had access to extensive stores of 
information, close at hand, and has possessed himself, besides, 
at great labor and expense, of every foreign valuable, which 
they did not offer, for the illustration of this reign. The library 
of Harvard University > enriched by the celebrated Ebeling 
and Warden collections, in addition to its own gradual accu- 
mulations, gives, as we know, liberal access to almost every 
thing published concerning Spanish America, and much that 
concerns Spain proper. But, alas ! all its treasures would 
have done little, after all, towards the elucidation of this his- 
tory. In the department of Spanish literature, the private 
library in Boston of one of its late professors, Mr. George 
Ticknor, to whom the author acknowledges obligations, is far 
richer. Collected by himself, during long residence in Spain 
and other parts of Europe, with ample means to acquire, and 
extensive knowledge to choose, directed to a particular end, 
this scholar has succeeded in bringing together an uncommonly 
choice and complete library of Spanish literature, containing 
many a gem which Bouterwek would have given a tooth 
apiece for. That learned author deeply laments the penury of 
his materials for the history of early Castilian literature, and had 
vainly sought, through the most celebrated public collections 
of Europe, for several rare antiques, which this little private 
Boston library happens to afford. But it is, after all, to our 
author's own library that we must look for the rarest and most 
original sources from which he draws, except perhaps on the 
subjects of American affairs and the early Castilian literature. 
In this connexion he has immortalized the unpoetical name of 
Obadiah Rich, — a gentleman not wholly unknown to fame 
before, for great attainments as a learned bibliographer. This 
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curious collector of the old and the rare, it seems, has been 
mousing for our author to some purpose through the Spanish 
cemeteries of learning. Our former American minister, too, 
at that court, Mr. A. H. Everett, so distinguished for his ex- 
tensive literary acquirements, together with the then secretary 
of the American legation, as it seems from the acknowledg- 
ment, interested themselves to procure what might have been 
difficult of access without such official aids. By these means, 
and unwearied pains, this author seems to have brought into 
his own closet the best editions of those rare works relating to 
his subject, which are not to be found in general libraries, and 
many of which are not cited by any European writer, at least 
out of Spain. It must have been a lucky accident, after all, 
which could have enabled him, for example, to obtain a 
complete collection of all the laws, ordinances, and pragmati- 
cas published during this reign at different periods, — works 
of few copies, never very extensively circulated, long out of 
print, and, in fact, rendered entirely obsolete by compilations 
and revisions, incorporating into new codes from time to time, 
often with essential changes, all that continued to be the law 
of the land. They must have been valueless as law books 
ever since the " Nueva Recopilacion " of Philip the Second's 
reign, at least ; and it is surprising they should have been 
preserved, excepting in libraries from which price could not 
move them. 

To many such rarities is added, a number of original and un- 
published manuscripts of that age, invaluable for its illustration, 
and probably little known even to Castilian scholars. For 
instance, " Las Quincuagenas de los generosos e ilustres e no 
menos famosos Reyes, "&c. of Oviedo, a contemporary of this 
reign, and known as an author by his published History of the 
Indies ; though his " Quincuagenas " still lies in five manuscript 
folio volumes, containing, according to our author, "a very 
full, and indeed prolix notice, of the principal persons in 
Spain; their lineage, revenues, and arms; with an inexhausti- 
ble fund of private anecdote," which this octogenarian gossip, 
by his long acquaintance with the court, had abundant oppor- 
tunity to collect from the most authentic sources. The 
"Reyes Catolicos " of Bernaldez, and the " Anales del Rey 
Don Fernando el Catolico " of Carbajal, are large contempo- 
rary chronicles of the whole reign, by authors whose position 
gave them peculiar means of knowledge. Palencia's " Coro- 
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nica del Enrique 4\" who preceded Isabella on the throne, 
is full upon her early life ; his " Decades," in Latin, continue 
her reign down to the capture of Baza, in 1489 ; and the writer 
held, under both these sovereigns, the office of royal histori- 
ographer of Castile. An original life of Cardinal Ximenes, 
by a contemporary, is cited as another valuable ; and sev- 
eral other unpublished works, of minor importance^ are re- 
ferred to in the author's possession. In what country but 
Spain could these treasures have been suffered to slumber 
in manuscript, unused to the present day ? With these Mr. 
Prescott has had the opportunity of comparing, as it seems, not 
only the general histories of his predecessors, but several pub- 
lished chronicles of contemporary writers; and the Letters of 
the learned Peter Martyr, written at the time, and from the 
precincts of the court, to his numerous political and literary 
correspondents and friends ; written, too, without the 1< ast 
view to publication; — a species of document invaluable for 
penetrating the truth, and catching the true spirit of the age. 
He has been enabled to avail himself also of the learned labors 
of several modern Spaniards, who, since the nation lias begun 
to rouse a little from its ancient lethargy, have made copious 
collections, and publications of official documents, illustrating 
1 his period. The sixth volume of the "Memoirs of the Span- 
ish Royal Academy of History," a large quarto, is devoted 
wholly to memorials of the reign of Isabella, drawn by author- 
ity from the public archives, and published under the super- 
vision of that eminent scholar, Clemencin^ whose loss, while 
bis commentaries on Don Quixote were yet unfinished, litera- 
ture laments. Navarrete's similar collection of documents rel- 
ative to the history of Columbus and the other early Spanish 
voyagers, has been made known to us some time since by 
Irving. The secrets of the Inquisition have been fully ex- 
posed by its former secretary, Llorente, from its own official 
recesses* The literal version into French, by Condi, of the 
Spanish-Arab Chronicles has, at last, opened their contents to 
other (ban Oriental scholars. And Marina, Sempere, and 
Capmany have unfolded every thing valuable that relates to 
the ancient political institutions of the country. These publi- 
cations, first rrrade within the last twenty years, and the num- 
ber of manuscripts yet unedited which Mr. Prescolt cites, in 
addition to many rare and cosily books, sufficiently explain 
what would seem otherwise inexplicable, — why this most in- 
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teresting portion of Spanish and European history should have 
been hitherto unwritten. The truth is, the materials for writ- 
ing it were locked up, wholly beyond the reach even of native 
authors, until a small portion of modern liberality and life came 
at last to he infused into the antiquated blood- of the Spanish 
Bourbons. As it is, if the history of the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella be found deficient in authenticity, it cannot be 
charged to the want of adequate materials, of which copious 
notices will be found appended to the work ; and, if the author 
has not made a right use of them, he has certainly been guilty 
of very culpable indiscretion, in furnishing his reader with the 
amplest means of detection, by numerous citations and refer- 
ences on every page, not of a general character, but minute 
and particular. 

Next to the authenticity of a narrative are the dignity, nov- 
elty, interest, and variety of its subjects. Of these, some 
inadequate idea may have been formed from our introductory 
remarks. We propose to pursue the inquiry into some of the 
principal topics ; and to begin with those small portions of 
the work, in which our author's course runs parallel to that of 
other and well known writers. 

The shifting relations of Spain with France and Italy, as 
viewed at different periods, occupy in the whole some ten or 
twelve chapters. Here are encountered such authors as Guic- 
ciardini, Sismondi, and Roscoe. The "Life of Leo the Tenth," 
the " Republiques Italiennes du Moyen £ge," and the " Istoria 
d' Italia," familiar to English, French, andlialian readers, might 
be supposed to have scoured the field, leaving nothing of 
interest behind. Guicciardini, indeed, a conspicuous actor 
in the scenes he describes, and long resident at the court of 
Ferdinand, may be looked upon as himself an authority, par- 
tial, of course, from his position; but, in addition to that, his 
work, though a standard classic from the beauty of its style, 
as well as its authentic basis, has all the defects inseparable 
from contemporary narrative. Small things appear magnified 
by proximity. Distance only gives the true historical per- 
spective. Roscoe and Sismondi, on the other hand, take a 
distant view enough, and have no other interest or bias, (unless 
Sismondi may be slightly tinctured with nationality,) than that 
of faithful historians, depending, like our author, on the remote 
sources from which they draw. But those sources are wholly 
French and Italian. They have not peeped into the Spanish 
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archives j —and the same may be said of all the minor mod- 
erns who touch upon the politics of these times. The promi- 
nent distinction, therefore, of the present work, is, that it 
views the scene, as no other writer has, from the peninsular 
side of the Pyrenees ; that it unfolds the most secret move- 
ments of the Spanish court, often unknown, or misconceived, 
by prejudiced foreigners ; that it follows the Spanish arms, 
rather than those of allies, or enemies ; that it brings, for the 
first time, into high relief, all of military movement and politi- 
cal machinery which appertains to Spain, more than to France, 
or Italy ; and that it weighs equally in the balance French, 
Italian, and Spanish authorities. 

To illustrate these remarks, let Us ask, Who knows any 
thing authentic of Gonsalvo de Cordova ? We have been told, 
ever since time was, that he was " the Great Captain." But 
who has told us the facts on which rests his title to that high 
eminence ? Not Roscoe, or Sismondi ; no, nor even Guic- 
ciardini. We may read their admirable histories through, 
from the beginning to the close of this interesting period, and 
although we see some brilliant passages of arms, and one or two 
considerable victories obtained by the Spanish forces over the 
best troops and officers of Europe, we shall yet in the end be 
at a loss to perceive that impressive and distinguishing great- 
ness, which placed Gonsalvo in the same rank with a Caesar 
or a Wellington. Perhaps our readers may have luxuriated 
in the amiable fiction of Florian ; if so, they have learned less 
truth of Gonsalvo there, than they have of Charles the Second 
out of Scott's "Woodstock." They will even have derived 
the impression, that he began his career of Italian wars with 
the title of Great Captain, already earned in the domestic war 
of Granada* and of course bestowed by his own countrymen. 
The historian Sismondi, misled by Guicciardini, has followed 
the French novelist into this error, and states that the title 
was first given to Gonsalvo in Sicily, by his own soldiers ; 
" avec leur jactance accoutumee," before a blow had been 
struck in Italy ; admitting, however, that it was well merited 
for his conduct in the Granadine wrar.* Roscoe has given 
new currency to the fable, with a slight modification, and sup- 
poses the title originally intended merely to designate his au- 
thority, placing it on the footing of generalissimo of the Span- 
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ish forces.* Our author, on the other hand, instructs us, 
that this hero exercised no other than a subaltern com- 
mand, through the whole war of Granada ; distinguishing 
himself, indeed, as a brilliant partisan, but with no oppor- 
tunity of displaying, to vulgar eyes, the substantial qualities of 
a great military leader. Those latent qualities, however, did 
not escape the penetrating eye of Isabella. It was her judg- 
ment which selected him, her personal influence which raised 
him, per solium ■) to the command of the first Italian expedi- 
tion, undertaken not for her Castile, but for Ferdinand's Aragon. 
The appointment was an astonishment to the Spaniards, and 
cause of deep chagrin to older and more experienced officers, 
who had already earned their laurels. So far from (being then the 
Great Captain, Gonsalvo carried with him into Italy no loftier 
title than " prince of cavaliers," which his conduct in Granada, 
together with his chivalry, generosity, and courtly manners, 
had acquired for him among his militaYy bpon companions. 
He went into Calabria with a petty force of six hundred lance- 
men and fifteen hundred foot ; and, so far from being generalis- 
simo, joined himself at once to the army of the King of Naples, 
under whose orders he sustained, from the French, at Semi- 
nara, the only defeat he was destined to encounter in a long 
and glorious military career. That defeat dispersed the Nea- 
politan forces, put their King to flight, and left Gonsalvo to his 
own resources, at the head of a little remnant, opposed to 
superior numbers of the best troops, as then esteemed, in 
Europe, under the celebrated D'Aubigny. Our author fights 
with him, inch by inch, through the campaigns of Southern 
and Upper Calabria; displaying, at every step, that astonishing 
energy, vigor, activity, and prudence, by which he formed his 
own soldiers ; taught them how to meet a new and superior 
adversary ; resisted where resistance was useful, avoided 
pitched battles against odds, seized upon every opening left by 
a watchful enemy, darted unexpectedly upon their strong-holds, 
slaughtered their garrisons, interrupted their communications, 
and, by his lightning-like movements, kept both provinces in 
universal alarm, ignorant where next the blow would fall ; until, 
in obedience to a new summons from the King of Naples, after 
crippling the foe by a terrible infliction of surprise at Laino, 
he left D'Aubigny wondering what had become of him, and 
effected a rapid junction with the Neapolitan standard before 
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Atella. There it was, according to the Spanish accounts, 
that he was first greeted, by Ferdinand of Naples, and the 
Venetian general, and the papal legate, whose forces besieged 
another division of the French army in Atella, with the well- 
merited title of the Great Captain ; which, after a few more 
such, and even more brilliant campaigns, came at last to be 
universally accorded to him, and was worn like a patronymic. 

Now, during this period, Sjsmondi, who follows Guieciar- 
dini, is hovering, with the other French army, about the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples, where its King and his Italians had rallied. 
These seemed, truly enough, to be head-quarters, for the 
Italian war ; and consequently, after the rout of the king of 
Naples at Seminara, almost the whole notice we get of the 
Calabrian campaign is this. "D'Aubigny defendait !a Calabre 
et la principaute ulterieure contre Gonsalve de Cordove ; mais 
le climat avoit vaincu celui que ne pouvoient abattre les efforts 
de ses ennemis ; il succomboit a. une longue maladie, et ne 
pouvoit poursuivre les avantages qu'il avoit d'abord obtenus. " * 
The next we hear of Gonsalvo, is only an incidental mention 
of the fact, that he had surprised a little chateau called Laino, 
where a small force bad been assembled by the partisans of 
France ; and that after this "first victory of his in the Neapol- 
itan dominions," (last victory would have been nearer the 
truth,) he came with six thousand men to join the King before 
Atella, where the French, under Montpensier, were besieged ; 
"et, son arrivee," adds Sismondi, with a force quite unintend- 
ed, " fit perdre aux assieges leur derniere esperance." He, 
in truth, wound up his first campaign by driving the French 
out of Italy ; then broke up a nest of marauders at Ostia ; and 
finally made a triumphal entry into Naples, where he was hailed 
a3 " the deliverer. " Roscoe gives us even less of all this 
than Sismondi. So ended the foolish invasion of Charles the 
Eighth, routed by the League of Venice, to which Spain was 
become a party. 

The subsequent wars which accrued upon the famous, or 
rather infamous, partition of Naples between France and 
Spain, s nd the quarrel of the two lions on division of the spoil, 
exhibit, in still stronger light, the claims of Gonsalvo to his 
military renown. The campaign of the partition, by concert 
of French and Spanish arms, was indeed comparatively -an 
easy one ; though not without points of interest in the move- 
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ments of Gonsalvo, fully brought out in the present history, 
and barely glanced at by Roscoe and Sismondi ; while both 
these writers, following the enemy, impugn the good faith and 
honor of Gonsalvo, in matters over which be had no control, 
save in a single instance, where, under the instinct of a soldier, 
he yielded too prompt obedience for his fame, to orders from 
his less scrupulous sovereign, for the detention of the young 
Neapolitan prince, contrary to the terms of a capitulation. 
This is the only just stain upon his bright escutcheon, and has 
been made the most of by the historians of Prance and Italy. 
But on the breaking out of unexpected hostilities between 
France and Spain, for the possession of the Capitanate, Gon- 
salvo was found at disadvantage, with a very small body of 
troops, before a powerful army of his late allies. He was 
compelled, of course, to yield for a time to the storm, secur- 
ing a retreat to the seaport of Barleta, where, shamefully 
neglected by his master, he was long shut up, resisting all 
persuasions to be drawn out of his fastness, though his men 
were reduced to great extremity, and the French were of 
course overrunning all Calabria. But by and by, when the 
French are sufficiently dispersed and spread by their own 
victories in all quarters, he suddenly sallies forth, routs the 
nearest enemy, carries the castle of Ruvo by storm, strength- 
ens himself with reinforcements, gives battle on vantage-ground 
to an over-confident enemy, obtains a decisive victory, breaks 
up their main army, overtakes and beats their detachments in 
all directions, and makes a second triumphant entry into Na- 
ples, leaving the French without a spot to stand upon in Italy, 
except the fortress of Gaeta, which is in course of reduction 
by regular siege. Perhaps the reader would like to see how 
Gonsalvo and our author fight a battle. He shall have it ; 
and we will take, because it happens to fall in our way, the 
battle of Cerignola. 

" The weather, although only at the latter end of April, was 
extremely sultry ; the troops, notwithstanding Gonsalvo's orders 
on crossing the river Ofanto, the ancient Aufidus, had failed to 
supply themselves with sufficient water for the march ; parched 
with heat and dust, they were soon distressed by excessive 
thirst ; and, as the burning rays of the noontide sun beat fiercely 
on their heads, many of them, especially those cased in heavy 
armour, sunk down on the road, fainting with exhaustion and 
fatigue. Gonsalvo was seen in every quarter, administering to 
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the necessities of his men, and striving to reanimate their droop- 
ing spirits. At length, to relieve them, he commanded that each 
trooper should take one of the infantry on his crupper, setting 
the example himself by mounting a German ensign behind him 
on his own, horse.* 

"In this way, the whole army arrived early in the afternoon 
before Cerignola, a small town on an eminence about sixteen 
miles from Barleta, where the nature of the ground afforded the 
Spanish general a favorable position for his camp. The sloping 
sides of the hill were covered with vineyards, and its base was 
protected by a ditch of considerable depth. Gonsalvo saw at 
once the advantages of the ground. His men were jaded by the 
march ; but there was no time to lose, as the French, who, on 
his departure from Barleta, had been drawn up under the walls 
of Canosa, were now rapidly advancing. All hands were put in 
requisition, therefore, for widening the trench, in which they 
planted sharp-pointed stakes ; while the earth which they exca- 
vated enabled them to throw up a parapet of considerable height 
on the side next the town. On this rampart he mounted his 
little train of artillery, consisting of thirteen guns, and behind it 
drew up his forces in order of battle. 

" Before these movements were completed in the Spanish 
camp, the bright arms and banners of the French were seen 
glistening in the distance amid the tall fennel and cane-brakes 
with whieh the country was thickly covered. As soon as they 
had come in view of the Spanish encampment, they were brought 
to a halt, while a council of war was called, to determine the 
expediency of giving battle that evening. The duke of Nemours 
would have deferred it till the following morning, as the day was 
already far spent, and allowed no time for reconnoitring the 
position of his enemy. But Ives d'Allegre, Chandieu, the com- 
mander of the Swiss, and some other officers, were for immediate 
action, representing the importance of not balking the impatience 
of the soldiers, who were all hot for the assault. In the course 
of the debate, Allegre was so much heated as to throw out some 
rash taunts on the courage of the viceroy, which the latter would 
have avenged on the spot, had not his arm been arrested by 
Louis d'Ars. He had the weakness, however, to suffer them to 
change his cooler purpose, exclaiming, ' We will fight to-night, 
then ; and perhaps those who vaunt the loudest will be found to 
trust more to their spurs than their swords ; ' a prediction bit- 
terly justified by the event. 

" While this dispute was going on, Gonsalvo gained time for 
making the necessary disposition of his troops. In the centre 
he placed his German auxiliaries, armed with their long pikes, 

* The origin, perhaps, of Napoleon's Voltigeurs. 
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and on each wing the Spanish infantry under the command of 
Pedro Navarro, Diego de Paredes, Pizarro, and other illustrious 
captains. The defence of the artillery was committed to the left 
wing. A considerable body of men-at-arms, including those re- 
cently equipped from the spoils of Ruvo, was drawn up within 
the entrenchments, in a quarter affording a convenient opening 
for a sally, and placed under the orders of Mendoza and Fabri- 
zio Colonna, whose brother Prospero and Pedro de la Paz took 
charge of the light cavalry, which was posted without the lines 
to annoy the advance of the enemy, and act on any point as oc- 
casion might require. Having completed his preparations, the 
Spanish general coolly waited the assault of the French. 

" The duke of Nemours had marshalled his forces in a very 
different order. He distributed them into three battles or divis- 
ions, stationing his heavy horse, composing altogether, as Gon- 
salvo declared, ' the finest body of cavalry seen for many years 
in Italy,' under the command of Louis d'Ars, on the right. The 
second and centre division, formed somewhat in the rear of the 
right, was made up of the Swiss and Gascon infantry, headed by 
the brave Chandieu ; and his left, consisting chiefly of his light 
cavalry, and drawn up, like the last, somewhat in the rear of the 
preceding, was intrusted to Allegre. 

" It was within half an hour of sunset when the duke of Ne- 
mours gave orders for the attack, and, putting himself at the head 
of the gendarmerie on the right, spurred at full gallop against 
the Spanish left. The hostile armies were nearly equal, amount- 
ing to between six and seven thousand men each. The French 
were superior in the number and condition of their cavalry, ris- 
ing to a third of their whole force ; while Gonsalvo's strength 
lay chiefly in his infantry, which had acquired a lesson of tactics 
under him, that raised it to a level with the best in Europe. 

" As the French advanced, the guns on the Spanish left poured 
a lively fire into their ranks, when a spark accidentally commu- 
nicating with the magazine of powder, the whole blew up with a 
tremendous explosion. The Spaniards were filled with conster- 
nation; but Gonsalvo, converting the misfortune into a lucky 
omen, called out, ' Courage, soldiers, these are the beacon lights 
of victory ! We have no need of our guns at close quarters.' 

" In the mean time, the French van under Nemours, advanc- 
ing rapidly under the dark clouds of smoke, which rolled heavily 
over the field, were unexpectedly brought up by the deep trench, 
of whose existence they were unapprized. Some of the horse 
were precipitated into it, and all received a sudden check, until 
Nemours, finding it impossible to force the works in this quarter, 
rode along their front in search of some practicable passage. In 
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doing this, he necessarily exposed his flank -to the fatal aim of 
the Spanish arquebusiers. A shot from one of them took effect 
on the unfortunate young nobleman, and he felK mortally wound- 
ed from his saddle. 

"At this juncture, the Swiss and Gascon infantry, briskly 
moving up to second the attack of the now disordered horse, 
arrived before the intrenchments. Undismayed by this formida- 
ble barrier, their commander, Chandieu, made the most desper- 
ate attempts to force a passage ; but the loose earth freshly 
turned up afforded no hold to the feet, and his men were com- 
pelled to recoil from the dense array of German pikes, which 
bristled over the summit of the breast-work. Chandieu, their 
leader, made every effort to rally and bring them back to the 
charge ; but, in the act of doing this, was hit by a ball, which 
stretched him lifeless in the ditch ; his burnished arms, and the 
snow-white plumes above his helmet, making him a conspicuous 
mark for the enemy. 

" AH was now confusion. The Spanish arquebusiers, screen- 
ed by their defences, poured a galling fire into the dense masses 
of the enemy, who were mingled together indiscriminately, horse 
and foot, while, the leaders being down, no one seemed capable 
of bringing them to order. At this critical moment, Gonsalvo, 
whose eagle eye took in the whole operations of the field, ordered 
a general charge along the line; and the Spaniards leaping their 
intrenchments, descended with the fury of an avalanche on their 
foes, whose wavering columns, completely broken by the violence 
of the shock, were seized with a panic, and fled, scarcely offer- 
ing any resistance. Louis d'Ars, at the head of such of the 
men-at-arms as could follow him, went off in one direction, and 
Ives d' Allegre, with his light cavalry, which had hardly come into 
action, in another ; thus fully verifying the ominous prediction of 
his commander. The slaughter fell most heavily on the Swiss 
and Gascon foot, whom the cavalry under Mendoza and Pedro de 
la Paz rode down and cut to pieces without sparing, till the shades 
of evening shielded them at length from their pitiless pursuers. 

" Prospero Colonna pushed on to the French encampment, 
where he found the tables in the duke's tent spread for his even- 
ing repast; of which the Italian general and his followers did 
not fail to make good account. A trifling incident, that well 
illustrates the sudden reverses of war." — Vol. in. pp. 72 - 78. 

The following year is ushered in by a new invasion of the 
French, after vast preparation, and with a force intended to 
be overwhelming. It finds Gonsalvo, with his little army, 
still engaged in siege before the strong fortress of Gaeta. He 
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retires into the interior; abandons at once every thing which 
is indefensible ; and plants himself, with his whole concen- 
trated power, in a position which can neither be turned nor 
forced. There and there only will he fight, — and there the 
French dare not attack him. The two armies, hutted on 
opposite sides of a river, growl at each other, through the 
half of a long winter ; the Spaniards suffering incredible hard- 
ships, compared with the French ; ill supplied, in a marshy 
position, and ready to burst forth into mutiny ; controlled 
only by the astonishing command which their general had 
acquired over them. But nothing within or without can 
tempt him to move an inch either way, until after long and 
secret preparations, one dark and stormy night, he suddenly 
crosses the river four miles off, with his whole army, surprises 
the nearest French, scatters them into messengers of terror to 
the main camp, and in short repeats the scene of the last 
campaign ; makes a third triumphal entry into Naples, and 
leaves Italy without a Frenchman to be found in arms, even 
in the fortress of Gaeta. 

This hasty outline may give some idea of the kind of in- 
terest which belongs to a narrative properly filled out, with 
graphic description, well calculated to show the abundant 
grounds of Gonsalvo's indisputable claim to the Great Cap- 
taincy. The other writers, Guicciardini, Roscoe, and Sismondi,. 
have less occasion, by the course of their histories, to follow 
the Spanish arms. Roscoe despatches their campaigns,, 
which occupy several chapters of this history, in as many 
pages. Sismondi, following Guicciardini, is alsb comparatively 
meagre on the points most prominent for Spain ; although 
not materially contradicting the new account, without which 
no reader of history can understand the great fame of Gon- 
salvo, or form the remotest conception of his military merits. 

Perhaps the reader would like to see his fashion of quelling 
a mutiny. It is one of the brief little anecdotes of which an 
unusual number give life to the pages of this history. 

" The soldiers loudly complained, that their general found treas- 
ures to squander on foreigners, while his own troops were de- 
frauded of their pay. The Biscayans, a people of whom Gonsalvo 
used to say, ' he had rather be a lion-keeper, than undertake to 
govern them,' took the lead in the tumult. It soon swelled into 
open insurrection ; and the men, forming themselves into regular 
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companies, marched to the general's quarters and demanded 
payment of their arrears. One fellow, more insolent than the 
rest, levelled a pike at his breast with the most angry and mena- 
cing) looks. Gonsalvo, however, retaining his self-possession, 
gently put it aside, saying, with a good-natured smile, ' Higher, 
you careless knave, lift your lance higher, or you will run me 
through in your jesting.' As he was reiterating his assurances 
of the want of funds, and his confident expectation of speedily 
obtaining them, a Biscayan captain called out, ' Send your 
daughter to the brothel, and that will soon put you in funds ! ' 
This was a favorite daughter named Elvira, whom Gonsalvo 
loved so tenderly, that he would not part with her, even in his 
campaigns. Although stung to the heart by this audacious 
taunt, he made no reply ; but, without changing a muscle of his 
countenance, continued, in the same tone as before, to expostu- 
late with the insurgents, who at length were prevailed on to draw 
off, and disperse to their quarters. The next morning, the appal- 
ling spectacle of the lifeless body of the Biscayan, suspended by 
the neck from a window of the house in which he had been quar- 
tered, admonished the army that there were limits to the general's 
forbearance it was not prudent to overstep." — Vol. in. pp. 28,29. 

The new light thrown upon the diplomacy of the period is 
however more curious than that which is shed over the military- 
movements. The first striking point of discrepancy between 
this and other histories, regards the treaty of Barcelona, by 
which Charles the Eighth, then meditating his descent on 
Naples, relinquished to Ferdinand all hereditary pretensions 
to certain provinces on the Spanish frontier, and the contract- 
ing parties entered into a compact of mutual alliance, against 
all enemies " the Vicar of Christ only excepted," — as was 
usual in treaties of that age, — both parties being then on 
terms of perfect amity with His Holiness. According to Ros- 
coe and Sismondi, the claim of France, to these Spanish terri- 
tories, was founded upon a mortgage of them by Ferdinand's 
father to Louis the Eleventh, as security for 300,000 crowns, 
loaned by France to Aragon ; of which repayment had been 
duly tendered ; yet Louis refused to redeliver the securities, 
and they descended to Charles the Eighth, who, of his own 
proposal, relinquished them, as the price of an express stipu- 
lation on the part of Spain, not to oppose his designs on the 
crown of Naples. Indeed it is asserted by Roscoe, that both 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and even the infant Don John, I heir 
heir apparent, bound themselves by solemn oath to observe 
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this stipulation. But the comparison for the first time of 
Spanish with French authorities shows, that this statement is 
full of error, — in one point unfavorable for Spain, — while the 
whole story of the solemn oath is mere Parisian moonshine. 
It was a common treaty between Charles and Ferdinand, ex- 
ecuted with no unusual guaranties by either ; — and Isabella 
of Castile had nothing to do with the matter. It concerned 
Aragon exclusively, where she was Queen, only by the 
courtesy of marriage, and not of proprietary right. The 
frontier territories adjoining France had been mortgaged to 
Louis the Eleventh, not for a specific loan, although the 
agreed price of their redemption was 300,000 crowns ; but 
for promised aid in a war of Aragon against one of her re- 
volted provinces. That aid was never afforded, and the 
price of redemption was never tendered ; nor if it had been, 
in the lifetime of Louis, would the ceded territories have 
been given up. The negotiation which terminated in the 
treaty of Barcelona, moreover, was not a volunteer of 
Charles's seeking, but a long and steady pursuit of Ferdi- 
nand's for the recovery of his lost provinces. He is even 
charged with having bribed the confessors of Charles to 
alarm his conscience in the matter ; and the royal conscience 
was found to grow more lender towards Aragon, just in pro- 
portion as it conceived itself entitled to the crown of Naples. 
Ferdinand, believing that his own title to his bastard cousin's 
throne was the better of the two, while he kept that preten- 
sion quite in the dark, artfully availed himself of the growing 
tenderness of France, to get back his fair provinces, not by 
an express stipulation of aiding, or even of not opposing, her 
designs on Naples, — he was far too adroit a politician for 
that, — but, by a general compact of mutual alliance, offensive 
and defensive, against all enemies whatsoever, " the Vicar 
of Christ only excepted," as usual. Now Ferdinand all the 
while well knew, that the Vicar of Christ had certain domes- 
tic relations with the royal house of Naples, which would 
render it quite irritating to his heavenly temper, to see this 
terrestial crown forcibly wrested from the family possession, by 
an ungodly Frenchman. And he himself, to say nothing of 
the regard which he had for his bastard cousin, was devotedly 
attached to the interests of the church, and could not bear to 
see such sacrilege. And although this might not justify the 
hazarding of a hasty battle, it seemed well worth a little far- 
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ther trouble of negotiation, at least until some fitter time 
should offer for trying conclusions with his brother of France, 
touching the true title to Naples. The treaty of Barcelona 
therefore is no sooner concluded, and the territories of Rous- 
sillon and Cerdagne fairly delivered over, than Ferdinand 
begins to put up His Holiness to a due sense of the indignity 
intended, and to assure him, that Spain would never stand by 
and see Christ's Neapolitan kingdom so impiously invaded. 
The Pope was thereupon deeply moved at the meditated 
wickedness, and invoked all Christendom to his aid. Mean- 
while Charles, with busy note of preparation, had assembled 
his armament, nothing doubting of all reasonable aid and 
amity from his loving brother of Spain ; to insure which, how- 
ever, he sends forward a formal notice that he is now ready 
for his great expedition, long meditated, against the Turks, 
and intended merely to stop a few moments by the way, 
just to set matters right in Naples, and would be greatly 
obliged, according to treaty, for the loan of a small sum of 
money, and the use of a port or two for the accommodation 
of his navy. To this Ferdinand replied, with great polite- 
ness, and many assurances not only of fraternal affection, but 
also of entire readiness to do any thing in the world that 
might be asked of him against the Turks ; but, as to Naples, 
he begged to remind his dear friend, that Naples was a fief 
of the Church ; that his regard for the Church was beyond all 
earthly considerations ; and that his brother of France could 
not surely have forgotten how particular he was, in this 
general treaty of amity and alliance against all the world, to 
put in the words " the Vicar of Christ only excepted" ; — 
and that, since Naples and the Turks were coupled in the 
proposed expedition, he regretted extremely that it would 
not be convenient for him to advance any money, or open 
any ports, at present; and in short, that he must wholly de- 
cline that polite and friendly invitation. Charles and his 
ministers opened their eyes in amazement, when they learned, 
for the first time, what " the Vicar of Christ" meant,— but 
sure enough, there it stood in the treaty, a peremptory ex- 
ception, " written in strong ink," and nothing remained, but 
to raise an outcry about Spanish perSdy, which soon grew 
into breach of express contract, and flat perjury. 

This story, which we have told in our own way, and 
not in our author's, is singularly characteristic. Other 
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historians are loud tongued enough about Ferdinand's ill 
faith ; but they all rest their complaint upon breach of ex- 
press contract. Roscoe even supposes that the beginning of 
Ferdinand's interference in the affairs of Naples, was long 
subsequent, and originated from a request of the King of 
Naples ; and that the only justification the Spaniards pre- 
tended to set up was, that the Treaty of Barcelona was 
founded on an implied condition that Charles had a good 
title to the crown of Naples; whereas they thought it quite 
clear that his title was good for nothing ; and that the only true 
title was Ferdinand's. But all this seems to be French 
mystification. The King of Naples, so far from soliciting 
Ferdinand to help him, dreaded nothing more than his kins- 
man's affectionate aid, well knowing that he looked with 
great dissatisfaction at the transfer of Naples, to a by-branch 
of his family, when, by regular course of lineal descent, it 
should have remained appurtenant to the crown of Aragon. 
And so far from justifying his voluntary interference on a pre- 
text so forced, as the supposed implied condition, Ferdinand 
calmly reposes on the eocpress language of the treaty, and his 
paramount obligations to the Vicar of Christ. 

The progress of the affair brings to light another curious 
scene, when Ferdinand, unwilling to come to open rupture 
with France superfluously, although he had quietly made all 
needful preparation, sends a special embassy to meet Charles, 
after he had actually entered the Italian territory, to remon- 
strate with him on the shocking impropriety of his conduct, 
and make him sensible of the imperious necessity which 
would compel Spain, if he persisted, to interfere in favor of 
the Head of the Church, agreeably to the terms of the Treaty 
of Barcelona ; and to prevent so disagreeable an alternative, 
Ferdinand concludes, by modestly proposing, that the ques- 
tion of the titles to the Crown of Naples should be submitted 
to the Pope himself ! — the common father of Christendom,— 
who could have no possible interest in the matter, but to see 
justice done among all his equally dear Children. Charles of 
course declines the proposed arbitration pretty peremptorily. 
But then, says the Spanish ambassador, you will break the 
treaty of Barcelona. — Whew ! says Charles, — the treaty of 
Barcelona/orsooth ! — has not your master broken that already? 
Did he not cajole me into that treaty by his promise of uni- 
versal alliance ? And has he not cheated me by it, out of 
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Roussillon and Cerdagne? — Thereupon the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, regardless of all the dignitaries present, falls into a tre- 
mendous passion, — pulls the Treaty of Barcelona from his 
pocket, — declares that it has been wilfully violated by France, 
that his master has been shamefully ill used, and he no longer 
cares who knows it, — tears the parchment into pieces, before 
the whole assembly, — denounces war, — and exit in a rage. 
So far the scene is depicted in glowing colors by all the his- 
torians, who cannot dissemble their astonishment that Ferdi- 
nand should have trusted such weighty affairs to so indiscreet 
an ambassador. But the curious part of it is, that this out- 
break of uncontrollable passion was all carefully invented 
beforehand ; and instead of being the great act of a real 
tragedy, the whole scene was in truth a high farce, got up in 
the Spanish court, and duly rehearsed ; to be enacted before 
Charles and his military court at Veletri. The Spanish am- 
bassador, it seems, left Madrid, fully instructed to provoke 
^Charles into terms of reproach, and thereupon to suffer him- 
self to be transported into the tearing of his passion into 
tatters, and the treaty of Barcelona to boot. This is put 
beyond question by an original letter of Peter Martyr to a 
confidential court friend, dated before the event, in which he 
informs him of the great tearing there is to be. But the 
Spanish ambassador performed his rage so to the life, that no 
historian, before our author, has ever suspected him. 

Such is a sample of the novelty and interest of the present 
work, where it travels parallel to the old beaten track of 
French >and Italian wars and politics, — subjects which have 
been historiographed over and over again, for three centu- 
ries, by authors who never cared to penetrate the Spanish 
secrets,^ nor much regarded their overt acts. 

The* only other topics not wholly new, or nearly so, to the 
English reader, are those which our countryman Irving has 
handled witb his accustomed dexterity, and grace, — the wars 
of Granada, and adventures of Columbus ; and those which 
HaUam has treated with his usual learning and perspicuity, — 
the constitutional histories of Castile and Aragon. 

• Qw author appears to feel a little chagrin, naturally enough, 
that so many flowers should have been hastily gathered 
before him,, by one so competent as Irving to their tasteful 
selection and arrangement, while he was laboriously dig- 
ging in more sterile soil, calculating upon a little refresh- 
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rnent for his friends at the sight of the! beautiful bouquet from 
Granada, to be exhibited in due season. But in truth the two 
authors come very little in each other's way, their ends be- 
ing wholly different, and their modes of treating the subject 
equally original and very unlike. Irving's is a fanciful, 
though wellrfounded and authentic, chronicle of the most 
stirring incidents appertaining to the fall of Granada; and he 
presents a romantic but faithful picture of the Moor, dressed 
out with a little oriental magnificence indeed, and telling his 
story with all that grace of action and melodious eloquence, 
which Irving, of all men, can throw, with such curious felicity, 
into such a portrait. Prescott's is a philosophical history, 
depicting in strong outline and sober colors, the prominent 
features of the war, throwing aside a thousand little embel- 
lishments, entertaining enough in themselves, but unimportant 
to a general view, enlivening his narration indeed, occasional- 
ly with a striking adventure, or an apt anecdote, or a brilliant 
description, but not diverted by these from his main pursuit, 
which penetrates to causes and effects and grand results. He 
views the battle-ground from Madrid ; while Irving looks out 
from the towers of the Alhambra. The object of Irving is 
rather to amuse; Prescott's is rather to instruct, — though 
each is a writer qui miscuit utile dulci, into a very exquis- 
ite compound ; and their several works respectively contain 
much of high interest wholly inappropriate for each other, — 
much which in truth the other writer could not have used 
without spoiling his book. In short, one is a history, and the 
other is a true fairy tale. To illustrate this in our own rude 
way, Muley Abul Hacen, the king of Granada, once made a 
smart speech, — but our author tells the whole story in six 
lines, as follows; 

" When, in 1476, the Spanish sovereigns required as the con- 
dition of a renewal of the truce, which he solicited, the pay- 
ment of the annual tribute imposed on his predecessors, he 
proudly replied, that "the mints of Granada coined no longer 
gold, but steel." His subsequent conduct did not belie the 
spirit of this Spartan answer." — Vol. i. p. 317. 

Now Irving has expanded this little anecdote into a 
chapter, — one of the most entertaining in his book. He 
tells us who the Spaniard was that bore the embassy. He 
shows him to us mounting his high horse ; we see him gal- 
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loping with his little train to the court of Granada; we are 
told how the Moors turned out to look at him, as he rode 
through the renowned gate of Elvira ; how he was received 
in a magnificent divan by the grim monarch ; how he deliv- 
ered his message, with what dignified grace; how the Moor 
answered about iron and gold, and how terribly he looked 
when he answered him ; how the Castilian retired with 
stately and ceremonious gravity ; how in the court-yard he 
fell into a discussion with certain Moorish doctors, touching 
the mysteries of the Christian faith ; how he got dread- 
fully provoked, and at last told the old infidel he lied, &c. &c. 
&tc, making quite a scene, highly arabesqued, and full of en- 
chantment, but which does very little towards the great Span- 
ish war, — no more in fact than will exactly justify six lines 
of a regular history. So that in this way there are, lying be- 
tween the prominent events of the capture of Abdallah and 
the siege of Malaga as recorded by our author with suitable 
circumstance, some four and twenty chapters in Irving of the 
pleasantest possible summer reading, about matters of which 
not one word is to be found in this History. 

Let us now turn the tables upon our friend Irving, and 
show something of what the present History has, which his 
Chronicle has not. After recounting in two volumes all the 
particular exploits and stirring incidents of the great war of 
Granada, he winds up as follows ; 

"Thus terminated the war of Granada, after ten years of in- 
cessant fighting; equalling (says Fray Antonio Agapida,) the 
far-famted siege of Troy in duration ; and ending, like that, in 
the capture of the city. Thus ended also the dominion of the 
Moors in Spain, having endured seven hundred and seventy-eight 
years from the memorable defeat of Roderick, the last of the 
Goths, on the banks of the Guadalete." 

This and an introductory sentence or two at the beginning 
of the Chronicle, and two or three more perhaps scattered 
here and there through the body of the work, contain the 
whole account we get from him of the principles on which 
the war was conducted, or the history and condition of the 
people against whom it was waged ; except as the one and 
the other may be gathered from incidents, when they occur, 
and from gorgeous description of cities, palaces, and mosques, 
sprinkled passim. Any thing deeper or more retrospective 
than this would have been foreign to the writer's purpose, 
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and indeed quite out of place. Now our author's eighth 
chapter, one of the most interesting, by the way, in his book, 
devotes some forty or fifty pages to telling us who these 
Moors, or Spanish Arabs were, how they came to be what 
they were, and what was their actual state and condition upon 
their entrance into this war. And his eleventh chapter ded- 
icates at least half as many pages to a view of the general 
policy and conduct of the war on the part of Spain, showing 
the important changes then first introduced into the martial 
system of modern Europe ; the prodigious and well appoint- 
ed armies that were raised and organized ; the earliest modern 
winter campaigns ; the earliest building of mere military roads ; 
the establishment of camp hospitals; the creation of a well- 
regulated commissariat ; the first instance of mining with 
gunpowder, and the first introduction of artillery in Europe 
to any useful extent ; all which may be said to be inventions 
of the war of Granada, among the foundations of that milita- 
ry renown which Spain subsequently acquired, and prominent 
causes of a general revolution in the tactics and material of 
European warfare. Here are seventy or eighty pages then 
of highly interesting and instructive matter, connected with 
the war of Granada, and well grouped for effect, of which not 
one word, unless in the way of an incidental notice, too tran- 
sient for historic impression, can be found in Irving; nor 
indeed do we know where else to look for it in a form at once 
popular and condensed. Besides this, in the second part of 
the work, long after the fall of Granada, we find two more 
chapters on the Moors, — passages in their history of rare in- 
terest, — growing out of the attempt to convert them, — 
their insurrections, — a brief but active subsequent war, — and 
an edict of banishment against all who refused to become 
Christians, — topics not touched upon by Irving, and in- 
deed quite out of the pale of his chronology, which ends 
with the capture of the city. Perhaps as a specimen of the 
author's mode of relieving his more general narrative, when 
occasion offers, with a spirited sketch, we may here as well 
as anywhere, introduce him in a single combat. The reader 
may thus compare for himself with Irving in his own line ; 
for although the scene does not fall within the compass of his 
Chronicle, he thought this too good a thing of itself to be 
thrown away, and has therefore appended it under the title 
of " The Legend of the Death of Don Alonso de Aguilar." 
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An expedition had been led into the Alpuxarras, to quell 
an insurrection of the Moors, by Don Alonso de Aguilar, the 
elder brother of the Great Captain, and one of the principal 
nobles of Spain, who had served more than forty years against 
the infidel, and was the fifth lord of his warlike and pious 
house, who fell fighting in that holy cause. The Moors had 
retreated into the recesses of the mountains, whither the 
Spaniards had followed them, to a level spot surrounded by 
craggy barriers ; there seeing no enemy at hand, they began 
to disperse for plunder of the rich booty which their wily foe 
had collected and deposited in this fastness as a lure to greedy 
invaders. In this straggling condition darkness overtook them. 

" It was in vain, that Alonso de Aguilar reminded them, that 
their wily enemy was still unconquered ; or that he endeav- 
oured to force them into the ranks again, and restore order. No 
one heeded his call, or thought of any thing beyond the present 
moment, and of securing as much booty to himself as he could 
carry. 

" The Moors, in the mean while, finding themselves no longer 
pursued, were aware of the occupation of the Christians, whom 
they not improbably had purposely decoyed into the snare. They 
resolved to return to the scene of action, and surprise their in- 
cautious enemy. Stealthily advancing, therefore, under the 
shadows of night, now falling thick around, they poured through 
the rocky defiles of the inclosure upon the astonished Spaniards. 
An unlucky explosion, at this crisis, of a cask of powder, into 
which a spark had accidentally fallen, threw a broad glare over 
the scene, and revealed for a moment the situation of the hostile 
parties ; — the Spaniards in the utmost disorder, many of them 
without arms, and staggering under the weight of their fatal 
booty ; while their enemies were seen gliding like so many de- 
mons of darkness through every crevice and avenue of the in- 
closure, in the act of springing on their devoted victims. This 
appalling spectacle, vanishing almost as soon as seen, and fol- 
lowed by the hideous yells and war-cries of the assailants, struck 
a panic into the hearts of the soldiers, who fled, scarcely offering 
any resistance. The darkness of the night was as favorable to 
the Moors, familiar with all the intricacies of the ground, as it 
was fatal to the Christians, who, bewildered in the mazes of the 
sierra, and losing their footing at every step, fell under the swords 
of their pursuers, or went down the dark gulfs and precipices 
which yawned all around. 

" Amidst this dreadful confusion, the count of Urena succeed- 
ed in gaining a lower level of the sierra, where he halted and 
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endeavoured to rally his panic-struck followers. His noble com- 
rade, Alonso de Aguilar, still maintained his position on the 
heights above, refusing all entreaties of his followers to attempt 
a retreat. ' When,' said he proudly, ' was the banner of Agui- 
lar ever known to fly from the field 1 ' His eldest son, the heir 
of his house and honors, Don Pedro de Cordova, a youth of 
great promise, fought at his side. He had received a severe 
wound on the head from a stone, and a javelin had pierced quite 
through his leg. With one knee resting on the ground, however, 
he still made a brave defence with his sword. The sight was 
too much for the father, and he implored him to suffer himself 
to be removed from the field. ' Let not the hopes of our house 
be crushed at a single blow,' said he ; ' go, my son, live as be- 
comes a Christian knight, — live, and cherish your desolate 
mother.' All his entreaties were fruitless, however ; and the 
gallant boy refused to leave his father's side, till he was forcibly 
borne away by the attendants, who fortunately succeeded in bring- 
ing him in safety to the station occupied by the count of Urena. 
" Meantime the brave little band of cavaliers, who remained 
true to Aguilar, had fallen one after another ; and the chief, left 
almost alone, retreated to a huge rock which rose in the middle 
of the plain, and placing his back against it, still made fight, 
though weakened by loss of blood, like a lion at bay, against his 
enemies. In this situation he was pressed so hard by a Moor, of 
uncommon size and strength, that he was compelled to turn and 
close with him in single combat. The strife was long and des- 
perate, till Don Alonso, whose corslet had become unlaced in 
the previous struggle, having received a severe wound in the 
breast, followed by another on the head, grappled closely with 
his adversary, and they came rolling on the ground together. 
The Moor remained uppermost ; but the spirit of the Spanish 
cavalier had not sunk with his strength, and he proudly exclaim- 
ed, as if to intimidate his enemy, ' I am Don Alonso de Agui- 
lar ; ' to which the other rejoined, ' And I am the Feri de Ben 
Estepar,' a well-known name of terror to the Christians. The 
sound of this detested name roused all the vengeance of the dy- 
ing hero ; and, grasping his foe in mortal agony, he rallied his 
strength for a final blow ; but it was too late, — his hand failed, 
and he was soon despatched by the dagger of his more vigorous 
, rival." — Vol. u. pp. 435 - 438. 

One or two interesting reminiscences of this scene are af- 
terwards given, which seem to have escaped the attention of 
Irving, and are worth quoting. 

" But, although every spark of insurrection was thus effectual- 
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ly extinguished, it was long, very long, before the Spanish nation 
could recover from the blow, or forget the sad story of its disaster 
in the Red Sierra. It became the theme, not only of chronicle, 
but of song ; the note of sorrow was prolonged in many a plain- 
tive romance, and the names of Aguilar and his unfortunate com- 
panions were embalmed in that beautiful minstrelsy, scarcely less 
imperishable, and far more touching, than the stately and elabo- 
rate records of history. The popular feeling was displayed after 
another fashion in regard to the count of Urena and his follow- 
ers, who were accused of deserting their posts in the hour of 
peril ; and more than one ballad of the time reproachfully de- 
manded an account from him of the brave companions in arms 
whom he had left in the Sierra. 

" It was about seventy years after this event, in 1570, that the 
duke of Arcos, descended from the great marquis of Cadiz, and 
from this same count of UreBa, led an expedition into the Sierra 
Vermeja, in order to suppress a similar insurrection of the Moris- 
coes. Among the party were many of the descendants and kinsmen 
of those who had fought under Aguilar. It was the first time since, 
that these rude passes had been trodden by Christian feet; but 
the traditions of early childhood had made every inch of ground 
familiar to the soldiers. Some way up the eminence, they recog- 
nised the point at which the count of Urena had made his stand ; 
and further still, the fatal plain, belted round with its dark ram- 
part of rocks, where the strife had been hottest. Scattered frag- 
ments of arms and harness still lay rusting on the ground, which 
was covered with the bones of the warriors, that had lain for 
more than a half a century unburied and bleaching in the sun. 
Here was the spot on which the brave son of Aguilar had fought 
so sturdily by his father's side ; and there the huge rock, at whose 
foot the chieftain had fallen, throwing its dark shadow over the 
remains of the noble dead, who lay sleeping around. The 
strongly marked features of the ground called up all the circum- 
stances, which the soldiers had gathered from tradition ; their 
hearts beat high, as they recapitulated them one to another ; and 
the tears, says the eloquent historian who tells the story, fell fast 
down their iron cheeks, as they gazed on the sad relics, and of- 
fered up a soldier's prayer for the heroic souls which once ani- 
mated them." —Vol. n. pp. 442 - 445. 

This reference to the romance of the time, in the foregoing 
extract, reminds us to remark upon that humble source of re- 
mote history so rarely explored, and so profitable when judi- 
ciously used. As authorities for an important fact, popular 
ballads may be somewhat treacherous and untrustworthy, 
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unless supported by more direct and credible testimony. Yet 
in a land and. age of minstrelsy, the contemporary sing-song of 
the day always has in it much of intrinsic truth, and preserves 
little touches of the times, with many a trifling illustration, 
which no chronicler would ever think of recording. Such 
memorials are invaluable therefore to the historian of an after- 
age, who knows how to squeeze into an essence, with skill 
and discretion, the treasures they contain. 

" You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still." 

Apt — not rare ! — but the reader may have Greek, if he 
likes, to the same effect, — 

'A ffrx$vX)t eruQis Xtrri, xxi ob fatal auov oXurxt, 

Thierry makes bold use of old English and Norman ballads for 
his "History of the Norman Conquest." Our author does the 
like with the ancient Castilian romance and Moorish ballad, 
which he seems to have at his fingers' ends. They often impart 
rich coloring to his page, or at least give it fragrance, while he 
is careful not to rest important consequences on such data. 

As to Columbus, and the discovery of America, and its 
consequences, the two writers whom we are comparing cross 
each other's track even less than in the wars of Granada, for 
reasons which must be quite obvious to the reader. They 
take very difFerent departures, and have different voyages in 
view. Irvi'ng's admirable work is, as it professes to be, a 
history of the life and personal adventures of his hero. He 
takes him up in boyhood, as soon as he can find him, (which 
is not easy,) sails with him to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, watches with him at sea, messes with him on shore, 
sticks to him through all his crosses and losses, perplexities 
and achievements, great and small, stands by him to the dying 
gasp, witnesses his last will and testament, and attends to all 
the ceremonies of his funeral like an affectionate brother. 
Prescott's no less admirable work is also what it purports to be, 
a history of higher character, not of Columbus, but of Spain, 
embracing, as it happens, the period of the discovery and col- 
onization of America. The Genoese mariner was indeed too 
prominent an actor of the age, and exercised too high an 
influence over the destinies of the Spanish nation, not to 
make his life and character objects of drawing for the national 
historian, but only in a brief and general Way compared with 
personal biography. Beyond this general introduction of the 

vol. xlvi. — no. 98. 31 
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man, and a notice of his discoveries in a manner suited to 
their vast importance, he has nothing to do with Columbus 
out of Spain. His business is with the Spanish court, its 
policy, i{s measures, with so much of personal history and 
authentic anecdote, as tend to their illustration. It is only 
in the relations of Columbus with the different members of 
the Spanish government at different periods, that the two 
authors compete ; and here, without differing in any very 
material fact, they will yet be found to differ much in their 
manner of putting facts together, and to diverge considerably 
in their general views. A new and original coloring at least 
is given in this History to a narrative often . told, and once 
surpassingly well. Irving^iuJL of sympathy for his hero, dwells 
with something too much of asperity, perhaps, on the cold- 
ness and tardiness of court patronage at the outset, the harsh 
usage and cruel indignities heaped afterwards on the discov- 
erer of a new world, and the chilling ingratitude of the great 
which threw a gloom over his dying hour. He rather leaves 
an impression, that Ferdinand was not only a cold ungenerous 
patron, from which degree of inculpation he can scarce be 
rescued, but that he was actuated by feelings of secret enmi- 
ty, and almost of malicious hatred towards an adopted sub- 
ject, whose services were too great for requital ; nay, even 
Isabella does not escape without terms of gentler reprobation 
for her doubts, misgivings, and distrust, both of the enterprise 
in the outset, and of the character of Columbus in his after 
government, and still more for her prompt concurrence in 
acts of flagrant outrage against a meritorious servant.* Pres- 
cott on the other hand calls our attention to the many una- 
voidable causes which long postponed the suit of Columbus, 
at the only court in Europe which would give ear to it at all ; 
to the patience with which Isabella listened to arguments 
and counsel, both for and against it ; to the noble generos- 
ity with which she yielded at a personal interview to the 
enthusiasm of the man, and undertook his enterprise for her 
own Castile, offering, when the state of the treasury was 
objected, to pawn her jewels, if need were, to raise the 
requisite funds ; to the strong language of Columbus him- 
self in a private letter, for, " In the midst of the general in- 

* See Life of Columbus, ed. London, 1828, Vol. I. pp. 126, 434. — Vol. 
II. pp. 236, 288. — Vol. III. pp. 89, 123, 135, 150. — Vol. IV. p. 47. 
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credulity," says he, " the Almighty infused into the Queen, 
my lady, the spirit of intelligence and energy ; and ; whilst 
every one else, in his ignorance, was expatiating only on the 
inconvenience and cost, her Highness approved it on the con- 
trary, and gave it all the support in her power;" to the 
reluctance with which both Ferdinand and Isabella at first 
hearkened to charges against Columbus in his government ; 
to their tenderness in selecting for inquiry an agent, whom, 
from the Admiral's own recommendation, they supposed to 
be his personal friend ; to the constancy with which Isa- 
bella protected his fame and honor, when rumors and com- 
plaints thickened against him ; to the reluctance with which 
she finally consented, not to supersede him in the government, 
but to send an agent with full power to act as the exigency of 
the case might require ; to the necessity of granting such pow- 
ers, shamefully abused though they were ; to the indignation 
of both the sovereigns at the outrage committed on his person 
by that insolent officer, who sent him home in irons hke a 
common malefactor ; to their kind endeavours to soothe 
his justly offended pride ; to the admission of the Admiral's 
own son that he could charge nothing against them, but the 
unfitness of the agent who was unluckily selected for this 
delicate trust ; with a thousand and one other circumstances 
of palliation, extenuation, and justification, which it is quite 
impossible to insert at the tail of the longest sentence (if 
indeed it be a sentence) in this, or any other article.* The 
most characteristic distinction perhaps, after all, lies in the 
views taken of the intellectual character of Columbus him- 
self, to whom, with ample commendation of all his great and 
noble qualities, the Spanish historian, though warmly sympa- 
thizing in the misfortunes of the veteran Admiral, attributes 
a certain visionary wildness, and exaltation of mind, very 
like a bee in the bonnet, without which, perhaps, he would 
never have conceived in that age, nor, conceiving, would ever 
have accomplished, against so many obstacles, his wonderful 
project ; but which made him, nevertheless, utterly unfit for 
the arduous, methodical, and steady duties of a colonial gov- 
ernor. 

Our author thinks Mr. Irving is betrayed into a slight 

* See " Ferdinand and Isabella," Vol. II. pp. 110, 460, and Vol. HI. 
p. 235. 
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" chronological inaccuracy in speaking of a seven years' res- 
idence at the court in 1491, which he had previously noticed 
as having begun in 1486 ; " * and there are some little dis- 
crepances about dates in the early history of Columbus, as 
might be expected where they are so great among the ear- 
liest authorities, " as to render hopeless," according to Mr. 
Prescott, " any attempt to settle with precision the chronol- 
ogy of Columbus's movements previous to his first voyage." 
We shall take our author at his word, and leave these old 
dates to settle themselves as they may ; remarking only, that 
as we read Irving, the anachronism does not extend to more 
than twelve or fifteen months at farthest, since he dates the 
arrival of Columbus at court in the early part of 1486, and 
the personal interview with the sovereigns a/ew weeks only 
before the surrender' of Granada, — which was early, very 
early we admit, (being the second day of January,) in-1492. 
It is a high compliment at any rate to the accuracy of Irving, 
that an author so diligent as the historian of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in ascertaining his facts from the best original 
sources, and so independent in his pursuit of truth, follow- 
ing Irving's track in this portion of the work, should have 
detected no error of mere fact more material than this. It 
is more difficult to understand why two such acute antiqua- 
rians should be unable to read alike an inscription of two 
lines on a public monument. We refer to the simple me- 
morial on the tomb of the Admiral. 



' Pot Castilla y por Leon 
Nuevo inundo hallo Colon.' 



So reads Irving, f 

" .4 Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo mundo dio Colon." 

So reads Prescott. % 

Now though this is the difference " 'twixt tweedledum 

and tweedledee," we yet burn with an unconquerable desire 

to penetrate the truth. Prescott cites an authority, and it 

would seem to be a pretty good one, — the Admiral's own 

son. Irving cites none. Still we have no explanation of the 

remarkable discrepancy from our author, nor the slightest 

allusion to it. We are obliged to him, however, for telling 

us where the monument is, because we can now go and see for 

* Vol. II. p. 123, note. t Vol. IV. p. 47. X Vol. III. p. 241. 
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ourselves. This Irving does not, although he has buried his 
hero three times over, once at Valladolid, again at Seville, 
and a third lime in the City of St. Domingo, where his re- 
mains still rested at the last account. We have had the cu- 
riosity to hunt up the Historia del Almirante, cited by Pres- 
cott, and find the inscription there as he gives it.* Where to 
look for Irving's inscription we know not. 

We ought not to part from this portion of the book without 
calling the reader's attention to an able chapter on the Span- 
ish colonial policy of this reign, containing comprehensive 
views on that subject, which of course do not fall within the 
province of the biographer of Columbus. Nor would the 
reader easily forgive us, if we were to omit the remarkable 
evidence of a popular belief, or at least a floating notion, of 
lands beyond the Atlantic, which began to prevail some time 
before the actual discovery, contained in a poem, by Pulci, 
of Florence, first published at Venice in 1488, a date by the 
way for which we are not indebted to our author, who has 
left this point singularly loose, for him. He cites the passage 
without its date, and, as if to prove that this popular belief 
" had become matter of common speculation towards the close 
of the fifteenth century," — before which close, long enough, 
the discovery had been effected, and rung throughout Eu- 
rope. It pleases us particularly to be able to detect this 
writer in a little slip of this nature, — since he is a terrible 
fellow for facts, and as accurate as an astronomical almanac. 
The existence of such a belief, at least in some minds other 
than the admiral's, has been often suggested with some par- 
tial proofs, but this conclusive piece of testimony seems to 
have eluded the search of every other writer, on the grand 
discovery, numerous as they are, and much controverted as 
the merits of Columbus have been. Mr. Prescott, by the 
way, does not consider them impaired in the least degree by 
this curious fact. We give his own translation of the passage. 

" Know that this theory is false ; his bark 
The daring mariner shall urge far o'er 
The western wave, a smooth and level plain, 
Albeit the earth is fashioned like a wheel. 
Man was in ancient days of grosser mould, 
And Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he had Vainly set, 
The dullest sea-boat soon shall wing her way. 



See Barcia, Hist. Prim. . Mad. 1749. Hist, del Aim., cap. 108. 
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Men shall descry another hemisphere, 

Since to one common centre all things tend ; 

So earth, by curious mystery divine 

Well balanced, bangs amid the starry spheres. 

At our Antipodes are cities, states, 

And thronged empires, ne'er divined of yore. 

But see, the Sun speeds on his western path 

To glad the nations with expected light." 

— Vol. ii. pp. 117,118. 

But it is high time to part from the shores of America, 
and wing our way back to the ancient Pyrenees, whence we 
desire to look a little at the constitutional history and national, 
or rather provincial, characteristics of Castile and Aragon, — 
out of which the Spanish nation was formed. Of these 
great topics we have now for the first time a comprehensive, 
complete, luminous, and philosophical account. The modern 
revolutions of Spain have at last opened the door for these 
inquiries, and such writers as Capmany, Marina, and Sem- 
pere, adhering to different political principles, and stimulated 
by the magnitude of the interests at stake, have ransacked the 
records of their country from the earliest times, to bring for- 
ward every thing of constitutional history, which would sup- 
port the views of their respective parties. But their works, 
little known out of Spain, are rather for the study of her his- 
torian and the Spanish statesman, than for the illumination of 
the general foreign reader, who desires compendious but ac- 
curate results, — 'not voluminous transcripts of dull records, 
nor abstracts of antique codes. No continental writer, beyond 
the Peninsula, has written any thing worth reading, on the 
subject. And the only English writers upon it, of any emi- 
nence, are Dr. Geddes, Dr. Robertson, Mr. Hallam, and 
Dr. Dunham. Dr. Geddes indeed would deserve no notice 
in this connexion, but as an early pioneer into this Iberian 
wilderness. Ten years resident in Lisbon, as chaplain to the 
English Factory, he was led to turn his attention somewhat 
to Peninsular history, and composed two or three historical 
tracts respecting it. The principal of these is, " A History of 
the Wars of the Commons of Castile, in the Beginning of the 
Reign of Charles the Fifth ; " — to which is appended " A 
View of two Castilian Cortes," — being in fact' little more than 
a publication in English of two writs for the assembly of a 
Cortes in 1390, and 1406, with a list of the deputies who 
met, and a few brief explanatory notes. Indeed he com- 
plains, with reason, of the impossibility at that day, (about 
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1700,) of making, as he desired, a history of the ancient 
Castilian Cortes, — "of whose great name," says he, "the 
modern Spanish Cortes is a shadow only." This stat nominis 
umbra long continued, if it be not still equally applicable. 
But the learned Doctor adds, he has " never seen, nor 
heard of, any book upon that subject ; which is very strange, 
considering that no nation in the world is so unmercifully op- 
pressed as Spain, with voluminous histories, of particular, 
and many times very little, persons and places." No nation, 
consequently, can furnish such abundant materials for a 
general history, to a writer who will take the pains to collect 
and study, as our author has, these insignificant annals. 

Constitutional matters, however, in Castile, continued a 
profound mystery even among the natives to the time of 
Robertson, who says, in 1769, — " I have searched in vain, 
among the historians of Castile, for such information as might 
enable me to trace the progress of laws and government in 
Castile, or to explain the nature of the constitution, with the 
same degree of accuracy, wherewith I have described the po- 
litical state of Aragon."* 

If he had found information enabling him to explain Castile, 
with no greater degree of accuracy and comprehensiveness 
than that " wherewith he has described the political state of 
Aragon," we can only say, his Castilian constitution would 
have been after all a pretty lean performance. Without the 
aid of modern lights, indeed, it is not wonderful, that he and 
his reader should have been left equally in the dark as to 
Castile ; nor that he should sometimes have stumbled into 
egregious error. Under such circumstances, error is at least 
venial, and does not detract greatly perhaps from his general 
merits. This applies, however, only to Castile, or at least 
but little to Aragon; where he flatters himself he has done 
the thing to a nicety, and where we flatter ourselves we 
could show up for him, were there time for it, a very superfi- 
cial and bungling piece of work. As it is, we may notice, as 
we pass, one or two of his omissions and commissions. The 
truth is, we have the less patience with him on this point, be- 
cause we have not found in his general narrative, where there 
was less excuse for error, that degree of accuracy which we 
had been taught to expect from so eminent a historian. 
Having had occasion to follow him somewhat through his 

* See " Charles V." Vol. I. Note 33. 
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"Charles the Fifth," and also somewhat through his "History 
of America," we have come to the conclusion, that the history 
of Spanish America, in the English language at least, remains 
to be written ; and that if the reign of Charles the Fifth does 
not, Robertson has long enough enjoyed, for what he has done 
towards it, quite as much of popularity as he deserves. The 
diligent Von Raumer has exposed, in his recent "Introduction 
to the History of Europe in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries," the existence of a large quantity of documents in 
the archives of France, illustrating the reigns of Charles the 
Fifth, Philip the Second, and his successors ; highly impor- 
tant materials, never consulted either by Robertson, Watson, 
or Thompson, though sufficiently open to them ; and it may 
be added, that he refers to no document of the age of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, which our author has not used. 

Of Hallam, however, we should speak in a very different 
tone. No writer has yet given us such profound and philo- 
sophical views of the progress of society during the Middle 
Ages, with so much accuracy of detail, as he. But the 
character of his work is too well established to require our 
commendation ; and it is needless to dilate, where we fully 
accord with the universal judgment of its merits. It cannot 
escape our observation, however, that his work is professedly 
a view of Europe, and that Spain was but a small part of the 
ground over which his learned researches compelled him to 
travel. Nor does he assign the same degree. of historical im- 
portance to the constitutional history of Spain, (why, it is not 
easy to see,) as to that of other European countries ; con- 
sequently she occupies but a small fraction of his work. 
Ninety pages are her portion, out of three stout octavos; 
while France enjoys upwards of three hundred, (including a 
general view of the feudal system,) and Italy nearly as many. 
This author had the partial benefit indeed of some of that 
modern derivative light which has been shed by Spanish 
scholars over the history of their country, but which was 
wholly denied to Robertson, and has been excluded from the 
whole world, until within a very recent period. As late as 
1809, Capmany complains, " no author has appeared, down 
to the present day, to instruct us in regard to the origin, con- 
stitution, and celebration of the Castilian Cortes ; on all 
which topics, there remains the most profound Ignorance." 
But Capmany then appeared, and was followed at no long 
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interval by that enthusiastic lover of liberty, Marina, whose 
collection of disjointed documentary precedents, highly valu- 
able for reference, is little calculated to impait his enthusiasm 
to the reader. Of these authors Hallam has fully availed 
himself, condensing and philosophizing with his usual ability. 
But Sempere, the conservative, so important to correct the 
too ardent Marina, either had not appeared, or was from 
some other cause unknown to him. Dr. Dunham is the only 
English writer on this subject, preceding our author in date 
of publication, though not probably of composition on this 
preliminary topic, who has enjoyed the benefit of being able 
to concentrate all these rays of Spanish light into his own 
dark lantern. The author of the History now under review, 
prompt always to render " suum cuique," and well able to af- 
ford praise to his predecessors, says of the learned doctor, 
that he " has given a more exact and extended view of early 
Castilian legislation, than is to be found even in any Spanish 
writer." If by extended is meant comprehensive, for which 
our good-natured author would be willing perhaps to let it 
pass, we pity the poor Spaniards* We do not mean to treat 
the learned doctor with undue disrespect, though he certainly 
exhibits himself as little respect for the labors of others, as if 
he were a reviewer; — see his notes upon Robertson, Hal- 
lam, Bouterwek, Watson, Mills, &tc. passim. But he has de- 
voted one volume of his five duodecimos, to what he esteems, 
no dogbt, a profound general view of the " political, civil, and 
religious state of the Peninsula during the domination of the 
Mohammedans," and also of Christian Spain and Portugal. 
We defy anybody to read it who has not been Jong accus- 
tomed to regale himself on such entertainment as Coke- 
Littleton, and the Year Books. He dedicates about a hun- 
dred and thirty pages of this volume to the government and 
laws of Castile. Twenty of these are a mere abstract of the 
" Fuero Juzgo," or old Wisigothic Code ; twenty more, an 
abstract of several provincial fueros ; and thirty more an ab- 
stract of the " Siete Partidas" of Alfonso the Eleventh. 
Unconscionable ! — In short, his work would be just such 
pleasant reading as the Index to the Revised Statutes of 
Massachusetts, — provided it were blessed with an equally 
luminous method. We confess we are driven to take an 
early and decided stand against this learned Wisigoth, chiefly 
from pure alarm, — since he threatens to deluge us with just 
vol. xlvi. — no. 98. 32 
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such lucid abstractions for all the states of Europe, — and we 
begin to fear for America, — having already, since the publi- 
cation of his " Spain and Portugal," in 1832, produced, with a 
similar sliow of unfathomable learning, a volume on Poland, 
three on the German Empire, and four on the Middle Ages. 
We have not read them, to be sure, but we have the " Spain " ; 
and we enjoy great confidence that the residue of the inflic- 
tion is reserved for some other martyr, — holding, with Hal- 
lam, on the subject of Gothic monarchs, " the annals of bar- 
barians so unworthy of remembrance, that we would not 
detain the reader by naming one sovereign of that obscure 
race," — except where our magisterial duty as reviewers de- 
mands it. 

Mr. Prescott's History has, prefixed, a formal Introduction, 
in two parts, being views, the one of Castile, the other of Ar- 
agon, prior to the period at which his narrative commences. 
They are designed to place the intelligent reader in Spain 
about the middle of the fifteenth century ; and to inform him of 
those relations which are essential to a full comprehension of 
the subsequent national growth, and the progress both of civil 
affairs, and intellectual culture. It lucidly unfolds the causes 
of that distinguishing religious fervor, fanaticism, bigotry, and 
superstition, which so deeply and at last so painfully impress- 
ed the character of Spain ; and of that strong nationality, in 
spite of sectional divisions, that chivalric honor, and that 
refinement beyond the age, (at least out of Italy,) which 
were the deep-seated springs of her youthful glory. The 
chapter on Castile exposes, in a bird's-eye view, the whole 
interior of her ancient constitutional system ; exhibiting, con- 
trary to Dr. Robertson, earlier glimpses there of political 
freedom, than in any other part of Europe. Municipal pri- 
vileges are traced to a date preceding those in Italy ; and 
popular representation is followed back as far as the Cortes 
of Burgos in 1169. Dr. Dunham, although the age might 
then be thought nearly dark enough for him, did hot get 
back of a Cortes in Leon, A. D. 1188; — indeed, he could 
not have been greatly interested in the search, since he had 
already arrived at the conclusion, — he probably set out with 
it, — that this popular representation in Castile " was but a 
farce," and that its glory " was of no more than thirty years' 
duration." * Prescott's view is, like Hallam's, that the com- 

• See his Spain, &c. Vol. IV. pp. 171, 173. 
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mons of Castile exercised a controlling power in the Cortes, 
before the fifteenth century, and he adds, held out against the 
crown and the aristocracy, longer than in most states of Eu- 
rope. The Hermandad, little explained by Hallam, and rather 
treated by him, erroneously, as a confederacy of the nobles,* is 
shown to be a branch of popular organization, put in exercise 
against the nobles, quite as often as against the crown. New 
and important views are given as to the wealth and exclusive 
privileges of the cities, and the state of commerce and manu- 
factures. The great orders of society, and their mutual rela- 
tions, rights, privileges, and claims, are made known to us. 
We learn who the ricos hombres, the hidalgos, and the caba- 
lleros, — the three great orders of Castilian nobility, — were, 
and are made sensible of their great wealth and power, their 
martial and haughty spirit, their independence and turbulence, 
their extraordinary privileges of office, private war, and even 
rebellion. The position of the priesthood, warriors as well 
as monks, their great influence, enormous wealth, and profli- 
gacy of manners, are laid before us, in connexion with the 
slender authority, which the Pope was suffered to exer- 
cise in Spain, at this early period, compared with that which 
was tolerated from him in any other part of Christian Europe. 
The feeble powers of the crown, almost without revenue, 
dependent on the recognition of the Cortes for its being, 
controlled by a privy council of the nobles in executive 
action, and yet with the extraordinary prerogative, frequently 
exercised, of wholly omitting, at will, either the aristocratic, or 
the popular branch, in the summons of a Cortes, are clearly 
set forth. We thus get a distinct general idea of the political 
state of Castile, to start with ; which we cannot get at all 
from Robertson, but imperfectly from Hallam, and little 
enough surely from Dunham, — notwithstanding he has ex- 
panded the subject into a hundred and thirty pages of minute 
and tedious detail. 

A view of Aragon, from the greater complication and per- 
fection of its political machinery, as well as because it had 
been already taken with more show of information than that 
of Castile by other writers, (Dunham excepted) demanded 
greater ability to add new interest to the subject ; and the 
demand has been fully answered. Dr. Dunham, with his 
usual disproportionate expansion and contraction, after having 

* See " Middle Ages," Vol. II. p. 55. 
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treated of Castile with most wearisome prolixity, huddles to- 
gether Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia, in ten hasty pages. 
Robertson and Hallam have given Aragon, as compared with 
their accounts of Castile, sufficiently fair play; for the 
early Aragonese historians, whom they cite, are full upon 
her constitutional history, and Hallam, at least, is a diligent 
as well as acute inquirer. But Prescott cites half a dozen 
writers, on her parliamentary history, who seem to have been 
wholly unknown even to Hallam, — works ancient, but rare 
and difficult to procure. Consequently he draws from a 
wider circle of authentic sources. His Introduction sets 
forth, in the first place, the gradual extension of this govern- 
ment in its territorial limits at home, both by conquest and 
marriage, and abroad, by conquest over Sicily, Sardinia, and 
the Balearic Isles, effected through that Catalan navy, which 
then rivalled in adventure the fleets of Genoa and Venice. We 
next learn, that a well-defined and tolerably regulated freedom 
existed there to a greater extent than in England at the same 
period, and that there was even a very early written constitu- 
tion. The ricos hombres and the inferior nobility, equally 
powerful and equally turbulent with those of Castile, enjoyed 
in ancient times the anomalous privilege, as a constitutional 
right, of renouncing, for good cause, of which they themselves 
were the judges, their allegiance to the crown; until the 
"Privileges ofthe Union," the Magna Charta of Aragon, was 
literally cut to pieces .(who can wonder at it ?) by Peter the 
Fourth, before his assembled nobles, — a scene which has 
been described by other writers, but not better certainly than 
here. The constitution, which grew up after that violence, 
has been nowhere so completely unfolded as in this chapter ; 
and a most remarkable constitution it was certainly for the 
age, securing, in fact as well as theory, according to our au- 
thor's view, widely different from that of Robertson or Dun- 
ham, and by.no means coinciding with Hallam's, the general 
enjoyment of civil liberty, notwithstanding Occasional out- 
breaks of violence, with a degree of tranquillity unknown in 
that day elsewhere. The Cortes, which regularly assembled 
at stated periods, consisted, as all the writers tell us, of four 
arms, branches, or estates ; namely, the ricos hombres, the 
lesser nobility, the clergy, and the commons, — the representa- 
tion of the latter having commenced as early as 1 163. Other 
writers do not however describe its mode of action ; our au- 
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thor does. The session was opened by personal address 
from the throne, though Hallam erroneously supposed it 
opened by the Justiza, a magistrate peculiar to Aragon, and 
of extraordinary jurisdiction. The Cortes then separated to 
their four chambers. All subjects of legislative action were 
referred to a joint committee of each branch, who reported to 
their several houses, where they were debated between the 
same parties essentially which now divide all the legislative 
bodies of Christendom, the conservatives and the popular 
reformers, — a curious fact not noticed even by Hallam. Dr. 
Robertson supposes, that the sessions of the Cortes were 
limited to a duration of forty days ; and asserts, without qual- 
ification, that " no law could pass in this assembly, without 
the assent of every single member who had a right to vote." 
These are both errors. The sessions were of indefinite du- 
ration, often several months. The actual assent of every 
member who had a right to vote, viewed as a previous 
condition to the validity of a law, would be a strange 
solecism indeed in parliamentary proceedings. It would ne- 
cessarily destroy all power of legislation. A law was created 
there, as in other deliberative assemblies, by the concurrent 
vote of a majority in each of the several houses ; but there 
existed a singular anomaly in their constitution, the total 
misconception of which led Dr. Robertson into this strange 
error. Any member of either house might, by recording his 
positive and personal veto, prevent the passage of a law, the 
majority notwithstanding, — a power dangerous enough in the 
highest officers of government, but which in this, as it must 
be in other cases, was practically controlled by the ultima 
ratio of popular opinion. And, indeed, in that age, another 
sort of an ultima ratio was likely enough to have been ready 
for refractory members. The Cortes also exercised, as one 
branch of the British Parliament does, certain judicial func- 
tions, which have not been detected by any former writer, 
and hence obtained the name of " the General Court," — 
the same which so long distinguished the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts ; and in the causes of which the Cortes took cog- 
nizance, if not in other courts, the state was bound to provide 
counsel for the poor. But the most remarkable feature in the 
Aragonese constitution was its Justiza, a supreme judicial 
officer, whose avowed duty was, many times exercised, ac- 
cording to our author, with astonishing independence, — (Dr. 
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Dunham to the contrary notwithstanding,) — to stand be- 
tween the people and the crown, and see that right and pre- 
rogative were preserved in their due constitutional relations. 
This high functionary, himself the supreme judicial court of 
the land, was empowered even to pronounce against the con- 
stitutionality of a law, — a feature of judicial action in our own 
constitution, which excites so much admiration in its ablest 
foreign expositor, the candid and acute De Tocqueville. The 
Justiza had also power, by process analogous to the long-boasted 
habeas corpus of England, which this Spanish provision pre- 
ceded by more than two centuries, to inquire into all causes 
of imprisonment, and discharge persons unjustly detained, by 
whatever authority ; and the further power to evoke causes 
from the inferior courts, or compel performance of their du- 
ties by a species of mandamus. He was also ex officio a 
counsellor of the king, and administered the coronation oath. 
These analogies, several of which are striking, led Mr. Hal- 
lam to say, that he " did not perceive that the functions, of 
the Justiza of Aragon were, in any essential respect, different 
from those of the Chief Justice of England, divided, from the 
time of Edward the First, among the judges of the King's 
Bench ; " — but our author's view of the nature and extent of 
his authority, supported by ample references to authentic 
sources of information, would make the Justiza a far more 
efficient barrier against encroachments of royal prerogative 
than ever the Chief Justice of England was, according to 
her history. To this office, neither a noble of the higher 
class, nor a commoner, could be raised ; he was required to 
be selected from the intermediate order of knights, a grade 
answering relatively very nearly to the untitled gentleman of 
England, and he was selected with due regard to his learned 
qualifications. His appointment was by the crown, — a fact 
of too much importance, by the way, to have been tucked, 
as it is, into the obscure corner of a note, especially when 
Robertson had complained that he was unable to find any 
thing on that subject. But that appointment was for life ; 
and he was removable only by the King and Cortes united ; 
and for his conduct in office he was amenable, not at all to 
the crown, but merely and directly to the Cortes, who ap- 
pointed a standing commission of seventeen members, which 
sat throughout the year, to inquire into and report upon all 
charges which might be preferred against hini. But the 
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whole body of the Cortes alone could finally pronounce against 
him ; and the sole penalty for abuse of his high powers, or 
gross neglect of his important duties, was death. All this 
is information wholly new, of great value, and apparently 
vouched by ample authorities, most critically examined and 
referred to, step by step. The power of the crown, con- 
trolling very little revenue, and restrained by turbulent nobles 
on the one side, and by an independent Justiza, representing 
chiefly the popular interest, on the other, was, of course, even 
more limited than in Castile. 

This meagre outline, which we have given in a style almost 
as dry as Dr. Dunham's, is well filled out by our author, and 
relieved with many illustrative anecdotes ; making it in his 
book a readable, as well as a comprehensible chapter, even for 
those who do not propose to study constitutional law. We 
have thought it meet, however, to set down, in a condensed 
form, thus much of the constitution of Aragon, — a most ex- 
traordinary constitution surely, for the very dawning of the 
light ages, — very far ahead of the English at that day, — both 
because of the new and original views of it presented by this 
writer in so perspicuous, and yet so popular a form, after the 
subject had been fully treated, as was thought, by such able 
hands as Robertson and Hallam ; and also out of our tender 
regard for the gentlemen of the long robe, who ought to be 
indulged occasionally with this moderate degree of innocent 
recreation. For keener delights, we recommend them to the 
Fuero Juzgo of Dr. Dunham. As to our other readers, what 
they do not like, we have a prescience they will take the lib- 
erty to skip. The merchants, perhaps, will be more enter- 
tained with a view of Barcelona, soon after the year 1000 ; 
and be pleased to learn, that there was the first navigation act, 
the first code of maritime law, and the first bank of exchange 
and deposit in Europe. If so, see Prescott for further par- 
ticulars. 

We ought to add, on this matter of the constitution, that 
Hallain's view comes down to later times than are included in 
our author's preliminary chapters ; and consequently embraces 
a period when they had undergone some slight modifications 
in Castile. These are carefully brought to light by our histo- 
rian, from time to time, as they occur in the progress of the 
narrative. His successful endeavour seems to have been, to 
embrace in his view all the prominent causes which elevated 
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Spain, under the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, to be the 
leader of the front rank in Europe ; as well as the latent causes, 
originating in that reign, which conduced to her subsequent 
decay. Of course, constitutional history is never for a mo- 
ment lost sight of. We ought also to state, by way of ex- 
cluding an erroneous impression, which might be derived from 
our description of the Aragonese constitution, highly compli- 
cated and nicely balanced, that our author does not consider, 
(neither did Hallam,) that this complex machine wrought 
practically, in that remote and turbulent age, with all the uni- 
form regularity of movement which the theory intended. On 
the contrary, he points out much of that abuse and violence 
which might have been reasonably looked for. Having wider 
sources of information, he estimates its practical operation 
rather more highly perhaps than Hallam. Both differ essen- 
tially from Robertson, — toto ccelo from Dunham. 

The subject of early Castilian literature, to which two entire 
chapters are devoted in this work, with a portion of a third, 
and many incidental notices of authors and their works, has 
not been much studied even by Spanish scholars. The re- 
cent German " History of Spanish and Portuguese Literature," 
by Bouterwek, poorly enough done into English, by a lady, 
who wears the euphonious name of Thomasina Ross, is a 
work of very high estimation among the learned. Sismondi's 
" Literature of the South," well translated by Roscoe, also 
enjoys high reputation, though in this particular department, 
Spanish literature, he is merely a passive follower of Bouter- 
wek, scarcely adding a fact or a thought, and often adopting 
from him whole pages. Bouterwek, therefore, is the only writer 
worthy of note, with whom our author can here be compared ; 
for although Dr. Dunham has devoted some pages, to the "liter- 
ature, science, and arts of Mohammedan and Christian Spain," 
his exhibition of learning, for any age subsequent to the domi- 
nation of the Goths, bears no comparison with Bouterwek's, 
to say nothing of its being arranged in much of the same cap- 
tivating manner, which adds grace to his legal and constitutional 
attainments. So far, however, was Bouterwek from possess- 
ing a complete view of the early literature, that he even errs 
more than a quarter of a century in the time when the first 
printing of Spanish books began. This important era in liter- 
ature, he refers to the beginning of the sixteenth century.* 

* Bouterwek, Ross's Tr. Vol. I. p. 103. 
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But, in truth, printing came to be introduced into the kingdom 
of Castile in the very first year of Isabella's reign (A. D. 1474), 
under the fostering patronage of that wise and excellent queen, 
who did much to encourage the setting up of the first printing 
presses, and caused several to be put into immediate requisi- 
tion. 

It is apparent from our author's pages, that he has, with 
great diligence and penetration, traced the first visible streams 
of Spanish literature back to their remote sources ; and while 
he gives a clear history of its course, thence to the termination 
of the period he embraces, involving notices of a great many 
antique writers and works little known, this is done with no 
unnecessary mere parade of " barbaric pearls and gold " ; but 
in a manner indicating at once critical acumen, and a sensibility 
to true poetic merit, even in its humblest form. There are 
no Spanish guides, to this perplexed and intricate inquiry, of 
the least value ; unless, indeed, we except the relics of Mora- 
tin, on the particular topic of the drama alone ; so that a knowl- 
edge of the subject was only to be gleaned from the study of 
the originals themselves. The author of "Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella " possessed great advantages for such research, it is true, 
not only by his skill in the language, which is sufficiently ap- 
parent, but by free access to a library before mentioned, for 
this particular purpose probably unrivalled anywhere out of 
Spain. But he has availed himself of these advantages with 
singular ability and independence. Consequently, it will be 
found, by any scholar who shall take the trouble to compare 
the two writers, that our author, pursuing his own inquiries in 
his own way, and throwing out his own original views, instead 
of slavishly following Bouterwek, as Sismondi has done, gives 
a far more complete and satisfactory account of Spanish liter- 
ature, during the period he undertakes for, than Bouterwek 
does, notwithstanding the latter writer devotes his whole work 
exclusively to the history of Peninsular letters. This superi- 
ority, true generally, is especially striking on the subject of the 
drama. There, indeed, Bouterwek had not the advantage of 
Moratin's learned labors, to which Mr. Prescott frequently 
refers with grateful acknowledgments. But there, and else- 
where, he has enabled himself even to correct Bouterwek, 
and the Spanish scholars themselves, on several points of criti- 
cism and literary history ; as will be seen by reference to his 
notes, which, by the way, contain a vast body of this species 
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of information, and an infinite fund of amusing anecdote ; 
enough to furnish D 'Israeli with a whole volume of curiosities 
of literature. 

Are our readers aware, in this stage of our analysis, that we 
have thus far only spoken of those parts of the work which in 
subject are not new, although treated with entire originality ; 
and that they form but a small portion of the whole ? Such is 
the fact. The residue, and greater bulk, is on ground liter- 
ally untrodden by any' English writer, or translator, known to 
us, unless it be in some very general summary, or brief inci- 
dental notices and allusions. Generally speaking, it is equally 
untrodden by any modern popular writer, in any other lan- 
guage ; and most of the matter can be found only by laborious 
researches among antiquated annalists, foreign works of refer- 
ence, and unpublished manuscripts. Bidding adieu, therefore, 
to the whole literary world, and glad to eschew, hereafter, 
these odious coniparisons of which we are heartily tired, unless 
it be in an incidental way, we propose to run rapidly with our 
author over a free and open field, where we find novelty and 
interest at every step. 

After the general introduction already noticed, which has 
placed the reader in Spain shortly before the rising of the cur- 
tain, the work opens with the reign of John the Second, the 
father of Isabella, in the then separate kingdom of Castile, and 
affords an interesting picture of a feeble politician, the tool of 
his own favorites, the victim of an unruly nobility and a bois- 
terous commons, who was yet a man of taste and letters, and 
did much to cultivate refinement in his court. Here we are 
made acquainted with several distinguished literati who adorned 
the scene, and did much for the infant poetry of the nation ; 
and we are interested by the shifting fortunes of Alvaro de 
liima, the ruling favorite, who long governed the kingdom as 
High Constable, in his master's name, and at last, like Car- 
dinal Wolsey, whom he much resembles, both in character 
and fate, perished on the scaffold. Here, too, we are intro- 
duced to the infant Isabella, the heroine of the history, sure to 
win our affections as soon as she. is known. 

We next move to the then separate, but adjoining kingdom 
of Aragon ; where the father of Ferdinand, (another John the 
Second, by the way, as if on purpose to perplex the reader 
and the historian,) occupies a yet more unquiet throne than 
his Castilian brother. Here appears the infant Ferdinand* the 
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future hero, but not then heir apparent of the crown- Be- 
tween him and it stands an elder brother, a character of un- 
common interest ; but who, by his pretensions to Navarre, 
becomes embroiled with his own father ; which draws after it 
a long train of disastrous consequences, civil war, murder, and 
rebellion, shaking old John upon his throne. The son's ban- 
ishment, imprisonment, release, and death, as well as the tragi- 
cal fate of his sister Blanche, the general revolt in Catalonia, 
and the siege of Barcelona, are .events interesting in them- 
selves, and important as clearing a way for Ferdinand's suc- 
cession, and otherwise connecting with the future develope- 
ments. Navarre, especially, a separate kingdom, but destined 
to be otherwise in the sequel, begins to be an object of atten- 
tion. Such are the scenes in which Ferdinand's infancy was 
matured. 

We return to Castile. A change has occurred. The father 
of Isabella is dead, but she is far from being apparent heir- 
ess of the crown. Two brothers intervene ; of whom Henry, 
surnamed at first "the Liberal," and afterwards "the Impo- 
tent," — sad prognostics of his reign, — is on the throne ; and 
his queen has a spurious daughter, on whom he proposes to 
bestow that rich inheritance. The former reign of letters in 
the Castilian court is followed by riot and debauchery, and 
every species of profligate corruption ; accompanied by favor- 
itism, oppression, disaffection, and revolt. There are wars 
and rumors of wars. Factions are formed among the nobles ; 
and many strongly-marked characters successively enter, des- 
tined to be important actors of future scenes. Here appears 
the extraordinary pageant of Avila, described by Robertson 
and Hallam, in connexion with constitutional history ; but now 
exhibited, in the course of the general narrative, at the date of 
its occurrence, with some traits of novelty and original views. 
The disaffected nobles dethrone their monarch in effigy, and 
plant Alfonso, the younger brother, in his place, hailing him 
king. A civil war ensues, terminated by the death of Al- 
fonso. The infant character of Isabella begins to unfold 
itself, with all the bright promise of its future excellence. She 
shrinks from the profligacy of the court, and is educated by 
her mother in humble retirement. She becomes the subject 
of manifold persecutions. She resists all solicitations of the 
factious, backed even by her ghostly counsellors, to suffer 
herself to be set up in opposition to her brother, who occu- 
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pies the throne by rightful inheritance ; but she agrees to, and 
receives, the constitutional recognition of a Cortes foriier suc- 
cession at his decease. She becomes the object of specula- 
tion and intrigue. Her brother resolves to sacrifice her to an 
unworthy marriage with the master of Calatrava, from which 
she is happily relieved by his timely death. Numerous suitors 
appear, and her brother, anxious to remove her from the sight 
of the Castilians, to smooth the way for the succession of his 
own asserted daughter, persists in making odious contracts for 
her marriage. One of these unwelcome solicitations she qui- 
etly turned aside, with characteristic discretion, at the early 
age of thirteen years, by this well-founded and mature remark ; 
" The infantas of Castile cannot be disposed of in marriage, 
without the consent of the nobles of the realm." She re- 
solves, at length, to choose for herself; and selects, from 
among many, after careful inquiry, the young, spirited, hand- 
some, and sagacious Ferdinand, heir to the crown of Aragon, 
adjoining her own Castile. Her brother thwarts this auspi- 
cious connexion, and would still force her inclinations in an- 
other direction. She escapes from his personal control, and 
plants herself under the protection of powerful and devoted 
friends ; and then ensues her first personal interview with 
Ferdinand, soon followed by a marriage under circumstances 
of real romance, such as rarely fall to the lot of candidates for 
a crown. Mr. Cushing, in his "Reminiscences of Spain," has 
arranged it into a little fancy piece with considerable effect, 
and no more embellishment than is quite allowable for that 
species of legendary composition. In truth, however, it scarce 
needs any, as may be seen by comparing the plain history with 
the historical romance. Thus the principal personages, ob- 
jects of future interest, the acknowledged heir of Aragon, the 
acknowledged heiress of Castile, are brought into union, with 
the reader's full knowledge of the relations to all around them. 
Among the characters brought to notice in this portion of the 
History, is the noble and spirited lady Beatrice de Bobadilla, the 
companion of Isabella in infancy, her intimate friend through 
life, (she never forsook a friend,) the soother of her bed 
of death. We may, perhaps, give some idea of the life of the 
narrative, by inserting here a few lines , containing an authentic 
anecdote, showing the manner in which this character, who 
makes her exits and her entrances from time to time, first ap- 
pears. It was during the period of Isabella's persecutions on 
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the subject of marriage, when one of her brother's forced 
matches, long evaded, seemed at last beyond escape. 

"With this person, then, so inferior to her in birth, and so 
much more unworthy of her in every other point of view, Isabella 
was now to be united. On receiving the intelligence, she con- 
fined herself to her apartment, abstaining from all nourishment 
and sleep for a day and night, says a contemporary writer, and 
imploring Heaven, in the most piteous manner, to save her from 
this dishonor, by her own death or that of her enemy. As she 
was bewailing her hard fate to her faithful friend, Beatrice de 
Bobadilla, ' God will not permit it,' exclaimed the high-spirited 
lady, ' neither will I ; ' then drawing forth a dagger from her 
bosom, which she kept there for the purpose, she solemnly vowed 
to plunge it in the heart of the master of Calatrava, as soon as 
he appeared." — Vol. i. pp. 84, 85. 

To this is added, in a note, the account of the lady Beatrice, 
by the old gossip in manuscript, Oviedo, who knew her well, 
and describes her as " illustrating her generous lineage by her 
conduct, which was wise, virtuous, and valiant!" Aye, and 
the appellation was not unmerited ; for this was an age in 
which heroism was by no means confined to the rougher sex. 
And in truth, this Beatrice seems to haVe been as ready as 
Shakspeare's to " eat a heart in the market-place " for the 
cause of a friend. 

"Good Beatrice, by this hand I love thee." 

The happy pair being united, the tide of affairs rolls on with 
augmented interest. Henry and his party, including all the 
powerful adherents of a royal court, (for Alfonso's death had 
dismembered the old opposition,) and supported by France, 
which had political interests at stake, declare his suspected 
daughter, Joanna, heiress of the crown, in spite of Isabella's 
recognition by the Cortes, and in spite of his own solemn en- 
gagement under oath, conceded to his principal nobles at the 
reconciliation. The people are indignant ; but the nobles are 
jealous of Ferdinand as a foreigner ; still more as an Aragon- 
ese. The most frightful anarchy prevails throughout Castile. 
Meantime war rages in Aragon, and Ferdinand is hastily sum- 
moned, in the midst of the honey-moon, to relieve the old 
hero, his father, who lies besieged in Perpignan by the French. 
We thus become involved in wars respecting those same 
mortgaged provinces of Roussillon and Cerdagne, which were 
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the subject afterwards of political negotiation as formerly no- 
ticed. In the midst of all this tumult the profligate Henry 
dies, declaring Joanna, as some affirm, but not our author, his 
daughter and heir. It was believed, at any rate, by nobody 
but himself, and not the more for his dying assurances. The 
way is thus constitutionally opened for Isabella's accession to 
the crown of a kingdom reduced to the lowest degree of abase- 
ment by preceding reigns, and now to be built up anew out of 
the most turbulent and discordant materials. Here we are 
induced to refer to a note of our author's,* because it happily 
illustrates what we have commended, his usual, candor in in- 
quiring for historic truth. He states, in the text, that Henry 
" expired without a will, or even, as generally asserted, the 
designation of a successor." But he appends in the note a 
statement of all the original authorities on this question opposed 
to his opinion, as well as the leading proofs in its favor, show- 
ing at least that the subject is involved in considerable obscurity, 
and that there is room for doubt. In this way he always opens 
to the reader an, opportunity of estimating his inferences upon 
any important controverted point, and of detecting his errors 
if there be any. The Abbe Mignot, tout au contraire, says 
there was a will, and he knows besides what the very words 
were which Henry uttered in extremis. " His confessor,." 
says he, " demanded of him publicly, to whom he would as- 
sign the crown ; he replied in a very clear voice, and repeated 
several times, — Joanna, my only daughter, is also my only 
heir."t He cites no authority at all ! — The German, Becker, 
says, " He left a will, in which he appointed his daughter 
Joan the exclusive heiress of the kingdom," &c. " This last 
will was probably suppressed, and a verbal declaration of the 
king appealed to, according to which he left the fate of Joan 
unsettled. "j He cites two authors only. One, Antonio de 
Lebrija, (Nebrissensis,) a contemporary, often cited by our 
author, (though not in this connexion,) makes directly against 
him. The other is Garibay, a general historian, who wrote a 
century or two after that time,, and is of course no authority at 
all. So much for the value of these historians. Garibay says, 
the will actually came to light in 1 504, a fact which, if true, 
must have been too notorious ; to have left the controversy 

* Vol. I. p. 135. 

t Hist, de Ferd. &c., Tom. I. p. 130. 

t Geschichte der Reg. Ferd. &c, Vol. I. p. 96. 
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open. The question is of some importance as regards the 
lawfulness of Isabella's title, testamentary dispositions of the 
crown being, according, to some authors, valid and binding 
by the laws and constitution of Castile^ Mr. Prescott's 
view is, that, though .respected, they were not of binding 
force against the will of the Cortes. And he cites no less 
than three cases, in the history of Castile, where the last tes- 
tament of a sovereign was thus overruled. These seem to be 
in point, as the lawyers say. And in the present instance it 
will be recollected, that, prior to the supposed testament, the 
Cortes had actually recognised and declared Isabella's suc- 
cession. 

Immediately upon Hhe death of Henry, King Ferdinand 
and his consort Isabella, "Queen proprietor of the realm," 
were proclaimed at Segovia ; and the example was generally 
followed in the other cities. Their coronation and their recog- 
nition by the Cortes succeed. But a powerful faction among 
the nobles set up and proclaim her niece Joanna, whose per- 
son and cause are espoused by Portugal, and a five years' war 
for the succession ensues, terminated by the defeat of the Por- 
tuguese at the famous pitched battle of the Toro. In the mean 
time, John the Second, of Aragon, dies, and that crown also 
devolving upon Ferdinand, Castile and Aragon thus become 
united, and Ferdinand and Isabella are firmly seated on their 
respective thrones. Then comes in a generalizing chapter, — 
a luminous exposition of the glorious career of internal reform, 
commenced with no delay, and prosecuted with wonderful 
vigor and prudence, until all the disorderly elements of soci- 
ety were reduced into a constitutional subjection. The Her- 
mandad, before a mere voluntary association, little belter than 
a Lynch tribunal, was at once adopted by the government 
and converted into a systematized police. The tribunals of 
justice were reorganised, the King and Queen often presiding 
personally over them, until it was seen and felt by all classes 
that exemption from the laws could be obtained neither by 
fear nor affection. The whbje system of jurisprudence was 
reformed, and a complete codification effected out of that 
same old, Fuero Juzgo and those provincial fueros, and those 
Siete Partidas, which Dr. Dunham so delights to revel in, 
together with the Royal Ordinances and customs of the realm, 
all reduced into one uniform system, the basis of the Nueva 
Recopilacion of Philip the Second, and of all subsequent re- 
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visions of the statute law of Spain. The independence of 
the nobility was curbed by salutary enactments, through the 
constitutional medium of the Cortes. Official preferment 
was made to depend on personal merit and not on rank. The 
domains and revenues which had been filched from the crown 
to its utter impoverishment, by arrogant usurpers, were re- 
stored ; and the numerous improvident grants of feeble and 
timid sovereigns, founded on no adequate consideration, were 
resumed; but not without an admirable measure of just in- 
demnity to those who had paid any valuable price, either in 
service, or otherwise. Private war was restrained ; the 
strong-holds of the most turbulent nobles demolished ; civil 
insurrections everywhere promptly quelled, by military ener- 
gy and personal appeals. The church was equally subjected 
to wholesome discipline ; and the encroachments of the Pope 
successfully resisted. The grand-masterships especially of 
the three great military orders of Spain, nominally elective 
from the societies, but in fact filled by the usurped appoint- 
ments of the Pope, were permanently annexed to the crown; 
and thus these dangerous bodies, whose rise and history are 
unfolded, become' no longer formidable, but subservient and 
useful to the general government. Commerce and manufac- 
tures were revived and promoted ; the currency restored ; 
and the dignified supremacy of the crown over all orders and 
classes successfully asserted, but with due regard to their 
constitutional rights and privileges. Thus the state being 
restored to vigorous and healthy action, a way was opened 
by the sovereigns, as it is by their historian in this chapter, 
for the destined glorious career of discovery and conquest 
which immediately commenced. The sources whence all 
this new and curious information is drawn are very various, 
and quite remote from the ordinary reader. 

It is naturally followed by an account, in a separate chap- 
ter of some forty pages, of that singularly unfortunate institu- 
tion of the same period, the greatest, almost the only blemish 
on Isabella's reign, — the Modern Inquisition. Its origin and 
history are now fully developed for the first time, it may be 
said, to the English reader. The ground could not have been 
occupied in Spain at all, far less penetrated by any historian, 
foreign or native, before the recent disclosures of Llorente, the 
late learned and independent Secretary of that dread tribu- 
nal. His work, in French, and voluminous, contains the only 
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authentic material, that has ever been made accessible on this 
interesting subject. It is not, however, itself a readable book 
for general purposes, being documentary and ill arranged; 
nor is the little translated abridgment of it, which has ap- 
peared, much more so. But its whole pith and substance, 
are found in this chapter, condensed, and, at the same time, 
attractive. The subject involves, besides, a highly interest- 
ing retrospective view of the Jews in Spain, the first victims 
of inquisitorial fanaticism. This was the country of their 
adoption, in which that unfortunate people had been permit- 
ted to attain a consequence in wealth, learning, and even 
political power, unknown in any other part of Europe. Their 
subsequent fate, the subject of another chapter, which follows 
in its chronological place after the fall of Granada, but which 
we glance at here, is full of the most heart-touching interest. 
To see a whole people (for their numbers had become very 
great), a people of learning and refinement, subjected, for no 
other crime than their religious faith, to an edict of sudden 
banishment from that happy home in which they had dwelt 
for centuries, driven out they knew not whither, impov- 
erished, despised, excluded like an infection from all civilized 
states, and miserably perishing, by myriads, on the sands of 
Africa, is appalling indeed ! The causes and consequences 
of this famous expulsion of the Jews, a harsh and cruel 
sacrifice to bigotry and superstition, severely as it bears upon 
the character of the interesting Isabella, are laid open by 
the historian with acuteness, fidelity, and candor, accom- 
panied with many original reflections, which do equal honor 
to his understanding and his heart. Indeed, throughout the 
work will be seen a liberality of sentiment on all questions 
connected with civil and religious liberty, which might per- 
haps be expected, but not always found, from a native and 
educated republican; nor, if found, would it commonly be 
chastened, as in this author it is, by the true spirit of rational 
conservatism applied to the preservation of free institutions. 
There is nothing elsewhere accessible to the English reader 
on this exciting topic, the history of the Spanish Jew, worthy 
of his attention, unless in Milman's general history of that 
devoted race, where it is too compendiously treated for a 
comparison. 
This same connexion with the Holy Inquisition leads us 
vol. xlvi no. 98. 34 
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here also to draw the attention of the reader more particularly 
to a chapter of five and forty pages, used by the author as 
introductory to the wars of Granada, which we have barely 
referred to before as containing matter not treated of by Irving. 
It is in truth a complete retrospective view, drawn from the 
most authentic sources, of that remarkable and highly interest- 
ing race, the Spanish Arabs, once sovereigns of all Spain, 
still firmly seated in the empire of Granada, and who had there 
risen to a power and splendor of refinement and civilization 
eclipsing their far-famed eastern dynasty of Bagdat. Yet were 
they destined, like the Jews, to be at last utterly extirpated 
from the soil on which they had flourished, with such magnifi- 
cent luxuriance, for eight centuries, imparting their own civili- 
ty and learning to ruder enemies, who finally decreed their 
downfall. 

Much, it is true, has been written, chiefly by continental 
writers, relating to the Spanish Arabs. It has not been 
founded, however, on information derived from their own volu- 
minous writings, the only authentic basis, of course, for their 
own internal history, but drawn wholly, or nearly so, from hostile 
Spapish authorities. Casiri, Andres, and Masdeu made exten- 
sive researches into their literary history alone. Their political 
and social condition, their civil and military affairs, continued un- 
known to Europe, except as described by their enemies, until 
the appearance at Madrid, in 1820, of the first volume (the only 
one which the author lived to publish) of Conde's " Historia 
de la Dominacion de los Arabes en Espana," — a compilation 
from genuine Arabian manuscripts, translated by that distin- 
guished orientalist with such scrupulous fidelity that, according 
to his own assurance, and the judgment of others, the Euro- 
pean reader may feel secure that he is perusing an Arabian 
author. Two other volumes appeared after his decease. 
These solitary hut considerable quartos contain the entire his- 
tory of this people, antecedent to the fatal wars of Granada. 
Upon all that relates to the golden age and palmy state of 
Arabian Spain, they are full even to redundancy, — and the 
account is wholly from the Arabs themselves. They therefore 
supersede and render valueless as authority, every preced- 
ing work on the subject, except for the purpose of collating 
and comparing their own accounts with those of their ene- 
mies ; a labor more usefully bestowed on the battles and 
the sieges, than on their internal condition. And since the 
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Moor (who had hitherto fared worse than the Carthaginian) 
is at last permitted through Conde to tell his own story intel- 
ligibly to Europe, no work on their internal history publish- 
ed for general reading, in any European language, before 
these rich materials were laid open, remains worth looking 
at. Yet Conde is untranslated. He has only been miser- 
ably paraphrased, by Maries, with an admixture of the 
Spanish authorities, into a French amalgamation, which ex- 
actly destroys the whole merit of the work, since it is impos- 
sible to distinguish what is Spanish, and what is Arab. In 
truth, it is not much of either, but essential French. In En- 
glish scarce any thing has appeared worth speaking of in this 
relation, though there are several works highly respectable 
in bodily dimensions. A quarto " History of the Moors in 
Spain," was published by Thomas Bourke, Esq., in 1811, — ■ 
a mere plagiarism, from the French novel of " Gonsalve de 
Cordove," by Florian, — whose purely imaginative fiction of 
the Moor, is impudently transferred into an English history, 
as well as the author's ignorance of the French language 
would permit. Next appeared, in 1815, in octavo, a " History 
of the Empire of the Mussulmans in Spain and Portugal, 
by George Power, Esq., Surgeon to his Majesty's Forces, 
[the whole of them ?] " pilfered from Bourke, as well as this 
author's ignorance of the English language Would permit. 
Lastly, in 1816, another quarto, entitled " History of the Ma- 
hometan Empire in Spain, &ic. &c. designed as an Introduc- 
tion to the Arabian Antiquities of Spain, by James C. Mur- 
phy, Esq., Architect." The main work is valuable for its 
rich and costly engravings; and the introductory history, — 
a laborious compilation from well esteemed writers, who 
discuss various topics connected with the general subject, 
with an aspect of learning, — might have been valuable too, 
but for the misfortune of its premature birth. It preceded 
Conde by four years. 

Dr. Dunham ! Dr. Dunham ! — what shall we say of thee ? 
The doctor was not brought into the world before his time. He 
had, or might have had the full benefit of Conde. Why he per- 
sisted therefore in using Maries' French paraphrase, we confess 
we are at a loss to imagine ; unless for the mere pleasure of 
abusing it, which he does unmercifully, though not undeserv- 
edly, and of citing it, which he does not once, or twice, but con- 
stantly, as, "Conde, spoiled by Maries," — "Conde's history 
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Frenchified," — &c. through his whole book. Well, — having 
this light, such as it was, what has he done? Why, here are 
forty odd pages (odd enough !) on the " government, religion, 
laws, literature, science, &c. of Mohammedan Spain." — 
Who shall credit it ? — the most captivating, romantic, poeti- 
cal theme that ever man wrote on, — and nearly half his forty 
pages, contain nothing in the world but an abstract of Sales's 
Koran, which is followed by eight pages of the various 
orthodox, and heterodox Mahometan sects ; first the Son- 
nites, with four subdivisions of them, then the Motazalites, 
with twenty subdivisions, the Hodeilians, the Jobbaians, the 
Hashemites, &c. &c. &c. — all which is wound up with ten 
more pages of muster roll, — little more, — of the jaw-break- 
ing names of Arabic authors, — which passes for an account 
of their literature ! 

Dr. Southey, as is known, is at work upon a history of the 
Spanish Arab, — promised these seven years, — from which, 
if it ever sees light and is not overlaid with learning, we may 
anticipate a rich Arabian repast. Meanwhile the reader will 
look in vain through his library for any such little luxury of 
Araby the Blest, combining an authentic basis, with a grace- 
ful and symmetrical structure of truth, as these pages afford. 
An account of it we cannot undertake. But as a mere 
specimen of the author's style we may present the reader 
with a few of his closing remarks on the literature of this 
people. 

" It is unfortunate for the Arabians, that their literature 
should be locked up in a character and idiom so difficult of 
access to European scholars. Their wild, imaginative poetry, 
scarcely capable of transfusion into a foreign tongue, is made 
known to us only through the medium of bald prose translation ; 
while their scientific treatises have been done into Latin with an 
inaccuracy, which, to make use of a pun of Casiri's, merits the 
name of perversions rather than versions of the originals. How 
obviously inadequate, then, are our means of forming any just 
estimate of their literary merits ! It is unfortunate for them, 
moreover, that the Turks, the only nation, which, from an iden- 
tity of religion and government with the Arabs, as well as from 
its political consequence, would seem to represent them on the 
theatre of modern Europe, should be a race so degraded ; one 
which, during the five centuries, that it has been in possession 
of the finest climate and monuments of antiquity, has so seldom 
been quickened into a display of genius, or even condescended 
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to avail itself of the literary treasures descended from its ancient 
masters. Yet this people, so sensual andsluggish, we are apt to 
confound in imagination with the sprightly, intellectual Arab. 
Both indeed have been subjected to the influence of the same 
degrading political and religious institutions, which on the 
Turks have produced the results naturally to have been expect- 
ed ; while the Arabians, on the other hand, exhibit the extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of a nation, under all these embarrassments, 
rising to a high degree of elegance and intellectual culture. 

" The empire, which Once embraced more than half of the 
ancient world, has now shrunk Within its original limits; and 
the Bedouin wanders over his native desert as free, and almost 
as uncivilized, as before the coming of his apostle. The lan- 
guage, which was once spoken along the southern shore* of the 
Mediterranean, and the whole extent of the Indian ocean, is 
broken up into a variety of discordant dialects. Darkness has 
again settled over those regions of Africa, which were illumined 
by the light of learning. The elegant dialect of the Koran is 
studied as a dead language, even in the birth-place of the pro- 
phet. Not a printing-press at this day is to be found throughout 
the whole Arabian Peninsula. Even in Spain, in Christian 
Spain, alas ! the contrast is scarcely less degrading. A death- 
like torpor has succeeded to her former intellectual activity. 
Her cities are emptied of the population with which they teemed 
in the days of the Saracens. Her climate is as fair, but her 
fields no longer bloom with the same rich and variegated hus- 
bandry. Her'most interesting monuments are those constructed 
by the Arabs ; and the traveller, as he wanders amid their deso- 
late, but beautiful ruins, ponders on the destinies of a people, 
whose very existence seems now to have been almost as fanciful 
as the magical creations in one of their own fairy tales." — Vol. i. 
pp. 311-315. 

After this introductory sketch of the people against whom 
hostilities are to be directed, the war of Granada opens, and 
proceeds at intervals along the work, interrupted occasionally 
by chapters of domestic interest, or of other foreign relations, 
until the fall of Granada, the subsequent insurrection, and the 
final submission to a formal Christianity of all who did not 
prefer to expatriate themselves under an «dict of banishment. 
Among these interruptions to the mere military narrative, is the 
generalizing chapter before spoken of, on the conduct and poli- 
cy of the war, and an interesting chapter on the introduction 
of the Holy Inquisition into Aragon and Catalonia, after long 
but unsuccessful resistance. 
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At the close of this war Columbus is taken up, and fitted 
out for his first American voyage. He of course reappears, 
from time to time, as the progress of the history brings him 
back from his several voyages, until he is finally dismissed, 
at the dying scene, with a well-drawn character. 

Then follow the Jews and their expulsion, already noticed in 
another connexion, and the chapters on Gastilian Literature, 
also noticed by comparison with Bouterwek, which close the 
First Part of the History, devoted chiefly to affairs of an inter- 
nal character, preceding the foreign wars. 

The Second Part, which chiefly embraces all the foreign 
relations of the government, opens with the Italian Wars, 
resumed at intervals, until their final conclusion, and agreea- 
bly broken meanwhile with chapters on the Moors, on Co- 
lumbus's relations with the Court, on the Spanish Colonial 
Policy, the political negotiations with France, and a short 
war of invasion by that power, as these events successively 
occur. A chapter is devoted too to the alliances and deaths 
which occurred in the family of the Catholic sovereigns, near 
enough together to permit them to be thus grouped and dis- 
posed of in a single view, instead of constantly breaking in, 
abruptly, as in strict chronology they might, in the midst of 
other affairs. Two other chapters are devoted to that phe- 
nomenon, Ximenes, who suddenly comes out of monkish ob- 
scurity, a hermit, reluctantly dragged to light, to fill the posts, 
first of Queen's confessor, and next of Archbishop of Toledo 
and Grand Cardinal of the empire, successor to the great 
Mendoza, nicknamed " third King of Spain." He instantly 
sets about extensive schemes of monastic reform, with a zeal, 
energy, perseverance, and intellectual power, which nothing 
could resist. With the same irresistible devotion to his cause, 
he pours out his whole soul upon the conversion of the 
Moors ; thence originate that insurrection which led to a 
short second war, and the edict of expulsion, pronounced at 
his instigation, against those who remained obstinate in their 
heresy. Thus prevailing by force, where persuasion was 
hopeless, he accomplishes his end ; — Spain is wholly Chris- 
tian ; — and the reader is carried forward again into the regu- 
lar stream of the narrative. 

At the close of that third glorious Italian campaign, which 
ended in the complete triumph of the Great Captain in the 
war for the partition of Naples, when the kingdom had at- 
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tained its very height of prosperity and renown, our atten- 
tion is drawn to a painful chapter indeed, the last illness 
and death of Isabella. Throughout the narrative, her per- 
sonal history is constantly interwoven with the progress of 
affairs, by authenticated anecdotes of lively interest, so that 
she gains, by the beauty and purity of her character, and her 
admirable conduct in every relation, that sort of hold on our 
affections, which might rather be looked for in a mere bio- 
graphical memoir. The moment of her death seems to be 
the destruction of all that has kept alive the intensity of his- 
toric interest, as if she were the main object of the work ; and 
the death-scene, the will, — so characteristic of her, -<— and 
the funeral solemnity, are brought before us, as jf the author 
too felt that he had lost the heroine of his tale. The chapter 
closes with a character so admirably drawn, that nothing but 
its length can excuse us from withholding it. The parallel 
with Elizabeth of England, which so naturally suggests itself, 
and redounds so infinitely to the honor and advantage of the 
Castilian Queen, is particularly striking. 

After this irreparable calamity ten chapters yet remain ; 
and the reader will be surprised to find, if he has never ex- 
perienced it, how soon after the loss of the lady of his love, 
he can begin to resume an interest in the petty affairs of this 
transitory world. Respect for Isabella's dying injunctions, 
the desire to see ber last will faithfully complied with, and 
the old regard we have acquired for Ferdinand, in spite of 
his repulsive qualities, as the husband of her own choice, and 
the constant object of her tender attachment, begin to stir up 
a little moderate desire to see him fairly settled and sustained 
in the Regency of Castile, " while opposition musters, and 
rebellion growls." Thus we become embarked anew on the 
sea of politics, our interest rallying chiefly for a while on this 
point, so immensely important to the prosperity of undivided 
Spain. Philip of Austria, his son-in-law, soon begins to set 
up pretensions of his own in right of his wife Joanna, the pro- 
claimed heiress of the Castilian crown ; and, notwithstanding 
his own and his wife's absence in Flanders, demands of Fer- 
dinand to resign his regency into the hands of a Flemish 
favorite. Presently Ferdinand, to the unutterable dismay of 
the romantic, strengthens himself by a new alliance of mar- 
riage with a princess of France. Soon after Philip and Joan- 
na, arriving from Flanders, take possession of their Castilian 
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kingdom ; Ferdinand resigns the Regency ; the short reign 
of Philip in Castile ensues; during which Ferdinand hides 
his diminished head in his Neapolitan dominions, appurtenant 
to the crown of Aragon, whither be goes to call our old 
friend the Great Captain to account for supposed delinquency 
in his civil reckonings. The sudden death of Philip, and the 
insanity of Joanna, recall the half-exiled Ferdinand to Cas- 
tile, where he is received with renewed enthusiasm, and rein- 
stated in his regency, by subjects long disgusted at the Flem- 
ish rule. Castile and Aragon once more move on in happy 
unison. 

That extraordinary creature, Ximenes, now reappears, like 
a comet, and becomes a leading object of interest. Having 
swept oft' the last infidel in Spain by the alternative of baptism 
or banishment, he suddenly breaks out into a military career 
of uncommon splendor, and accomplishes prodigies in Africa, 
planting the cross and the banner of Castile on the towers of 
Oran ; thence suddenly he returns to Spain, plunges at 
once with equal ardor into Herculean labors in the cause of 
literature, founding, building up, and regulating his celebrated 
University of Alcala, and producing his yet more celebrated 
Complutensian Polyglot, — the work of an ordinary life. 

The League of Cambray and the Holy League carry us 
once more into the wars and politics of Italy, and thence to 
France; whence we are brought into the little kingdom of 
Navarre. To her affairs our attention was early called, and 
has been from time to time directed, until we find ourselves 
at last engaged with France in actual battle for her crown, and 
accomplishing a conquest there, which completes the integrity 
of modern Spain. Meantime most of our old friends have 
gone to their last resting-place ; we have buried Isabella ; we 
have buried Columbus, and a host of lesser worthies ; we are 
now called upon to part with the heroic and magnanimous 
Gonsalvo, soon followed by Ferdinand himself. Nothing 
is left but the indomitable Ximenes, who, at the age of eighty, 
starts up from the last leaf of his Polyglot, just finished, to 
seize, with all the vigor and enthusiasm of his youthful days, 
upon the helm of state, and guide it through a stormy season, 
(he is himself a hurricane,) during a short regency, pre- 
ceding the arrival of Charles the Fifth, the young heir of this 
vast inheritance. The career of Ximenes in his regency, 
though brief, was brilliant. He is the same wonderful creature 
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still, startling us at every turn. He rules like a despot ; he 
dies like a saint. This ends the narrative of affairs, and an 
able concluding chapter of review, collecting into one com- 
prehensive grasp, the general results of the entire administra- 
tion, at home and abroad, accomplishes the great end of histo- 
ry, in exhibiting to the reader, at a glance, the effects of wise 
measures upon national prosperity, and the character of the 
people ; the causes which may conduct a nation, as Spain was 
conducted, in this brief period, to an unsurpassed summit of 
glory ; and those latent seeds of ruin and corruption also, which 
may be sown, as in Spain they were, by error, in the midst of 
general wisdom, sure, at last, under feebler administrations, 
to conduct to national degradation and abasement. 

" Into what pit thou seest 
From what highth fallen ! " 

In the latter part of the narrative it will be perceived, that 
Mr. Prescott recrosses the track of Robertson, who treats of 
the reign of Philip the First, and the regency of Ximenes, 
somewhat more at large than the reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. 

The reader who shall be at the pains here to run a parallel 
between the two writers, and examine the authorities, which 
we have not room for, will be surprised to find how little de- 
pendence can be safely placed on one whom we have been 
accustomed to regard among the first of the standard English 
historians ; nor even for attractiveness of style will he perceive 
that the new candidate has cause to shrink from the compari- 
son. Robertson he will find throwing doubt on the genuine- 
ness of Isabella's will, and the legality of her title to the 
crown, and ascribing to Ferdinand the intention of oppos- 
ing the landing of his own daughter and her husband by force, 
with many other crudities, which have passed for history, 
without the shadow of an authority. He will find him too at- 
tributing to the administration of Ximenes measures which 
long preceded his political birth, and conveying the idea that 
his vigorous government demanded nothing but praise. The 
same error has been fallen into by all the writers upon Xime- 
nes, chiefly papists, and devoted servants of a crown, dispos- 
ed to canonize their hero in politics as well as in religion ; and 
such was the fame which they soon spread for him, that the 
philosopher Leibnitz, no slave either to papacy or despotism, 
was induced to say, that "if great men could be bought, 
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Spain would have cheaply purchased such a minister by the 
sacrifice of one of her kingdoms / " Such views have been 
held up lo the world by Quintanilla, a Franciscan monk, per- 
sonally employed at the papal court, in procuring the beatifi- 
cation of this political saint ; by Flechier, the eloquent Bishop 
of Nismes,. and the most eminent of the panegyrical biogra- 
phers of Ximenes ; and by Marsollier, Archdeacon at Usez, an- 
other panegyrist, whose biography is now proved for the first 
time to be, as was once from internal evidence suspected, a 
fiction. Soon after the publication of his work in 1694, ap- 
peared a French tract entitled, " Marsollier discovered and 
confounded by his own contradictions in writing the history of 
Ximenes." Notwithstanding this early attack, he has contin- 
ued to be regarded as a standard authority, and cited by every 
writer on the subject of Ximenes to the present day. As late 
as 1793, Meuselius, comparing him with Flechier, whom he 
regards as a mere panegyrist, commends him for his fidelity !* 
But " one may form some idea," says our author, in a note, 
"of this historian's accuracy from the fact, that he refers the 
commencement and conduct of the war of Granada chiefly to 
the counsels of Ximenes, who, as we have seen, was not 
even introduced at court till after the close of the war."f At 
the commencement of it he was in truth an Observantine re- 
cluse, buried alive in a convent at Toledo. The work is a 
mere literary imposture, eminently successful. And from such 
sources hitherto, have been derived all our notions of Ximenes. 
The present historian, however, uniformly going to original 
sources for his facts, and resorting to his own original reflec- 
tions for conclusions, draws a very different picture from Rob- 
ertson, and the other writers, of his political character, and 
of its lasting; effects on the character and destinies of his coun- 
try, which we cannot do better than to give in his own words. 

" He carried the arbitrary ideas of his profession into political 
life. His regency was conducted on the principles of a military 
despotism. It was his maxim, that 'a prince must rely mainly 
on his army for securing the respect and obedience of his sub- 
jects.' It is true, he had to deal with a martial and factious no- 
bility, and the end which he proposed was to curb their licen- 
tiousness, and enforce the equitable administration of justice ; 

* Biblioth. Hist. Meuselii. Vol. VI. p. 351. 

t See " Ferdinand and Isabella," Vol. II. p. 400. 
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but, in accomplishing this, he showed little regard to the consti- 
tution, or to private rights. His first act, the proclaiming of 
Charles king, was in open contempt of the usages and rights of 
the nation. He evaded the urgent demands of the Castilians for 
a convocation of Cortes ; for it was his opinion, ' that freedom of 
speech, especially in regard to their own grievances, made the 
people insolent and irreverent to their rulers.' The people, of 
course, had no voice in the measures which involved their most 
important interests. His whole policy, indeed, was to exalt the 
royal prerogative, at the expense of the inferior orders of the 
state. And his regency, short as it was, and highly beneficial to 
the country in many respects, must be considered as opening the 
way to that career of despotism, which the Austrian family fol- 
lowed up with such hard-hearted constancy." — Vol. in. pp. 
419, 420. 

We may add, that no biography of Ximenes in English ha9 
ever come to our knowledge, except a little compendium of 
thirty or forty pages, in a collection of lives of eminent foreign 
statesmen, — one of the duodecimos of Lardner's Cyclopedia, 
The " Ximenes " is a work of no extraordinary merit, being 
little more than Flechier, razeed, — with perhaps a slight sprinkr 
ling of Marsollier, by way of voucher ! A very untrustworthy 
article. 

We have now exhibited a brief outline, — it may be thought 
a lawyer's brief, — of a large and valuable historical work, such 
as rarely appears, being the fruit of long labor and learned re- 
search. In doing so, we have endeavoured both to point out what 
is wholly new, as most of it is, to the English, and we may add, 
the modern European reader, and also to compare the au- 
thor in the respects of novelty, originality, and authenticity, 
with other well-known writers, of established reputation, where 
he happens to fall in with a beaten track. It remains only to of- 
fer some general criticism of a work so important and lasting 
in its character. 

In the first place we would remark upon the singular bold- 
ness and originality of the plan, which combines with civil 
and political history, a complete account of the Spanish lit- 
erature of that age, the personal biography of many distin- 
guished individuals, and a vast fund of authentic anecdote, 
in a manner and to an extent, hitherto unattempted. Bold 
indeed it is ; but in our judgment eminently successful. 
Roscoe executed the converse of this attempt, in his " Life 
and Pontificate of Leo the Tenth," engrafting much of political 
and literary history on personal biography. He did it, ad- 
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mitting the doubts entertained of its propriety by persons 
eminent in literature; and he did it with considerable, but 
far from perfect success. There is throughout the " Leo the 
Tenth " a want of sufficient unity of design, and a want also, 
particularly striking in the early part, of that unity of interest, 
which is the great charm of personal history, more easily im- 
parted to it too, than to a narrative of the more complex re- 
lations and infinite details which make up national individuality. 
Yet we see at once that this combination, if it can be accom- 
plished in a national history, must give to it a zest, denied to 
the drier narrative of mere political intrigue and military op- 
erations. " In perusing the pages- of Livy or of Tacitus, of 
Hume or of Gibbon," — (it is the just remark of Roscoe,) 

— " we find no parts which interest us more than the private 
and personal memorials of those great and illustrious men 
who have acted a conspicuous part in the public events of the 
age." He might have added, — and no parts equally in- 
structive, for the common business of life. 

Some of the most celebrated historians have endeav- 
oured to relieve the tediousness of long-continued narrative, 
by putting into the mouths and breasts of their heroes fictitious 
harangues and imaginary arguments, inferences only of the 
writer, probable perhaps, but not proved by historic testimony 
to have been real grounds either of reasoning or action. 
This, which is intolerable, (although commended by so acute 
a critic as Mably,) confounding all boundaries of knowl- 
edge and destroying all confidence in historic truth, our author 
does never, — or at least, so very rarely, that after careful 
search we are unable to note more than one exceptionable de- 
viation from his general rule. We shall presently point it out. 
But while he carefully avoids drawing on such fictitious 
sources of interest, he constantly illustrates by authentic 
anecdotes, and intersperses well attested sayings of the actors 
on the scene, with ample biographical notices of leading char- 
acters. This we hold to be not only allowable, but com- 
mendable, if it be so done as not to break in violently on the 
unity and continuity of the main action ; and the extent to 
which it has been successfully done in this work, the author 
may well claim as a new and useful improvement in historic 
composition. 

So of his chapters on Castilian literature. How strange ! 

— that in the history of an age and empire, amidst wars, 
and politics, and legislation, the admitted province of the 
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historian, it should be deemed incompatible with the his- 
toric theory, to incorporate with these, adequate views of 
the national advancement or degeneracy in moral and in- 
tellectual culture ! How incomplete an idea can we form 
of the state of a people, and the causes of their prosperity or 
decline, without such information ! Yet most historians, 
glad to escape the labor of such difficult and often obscure 
researches, are commonly content to shelter themselves under 
the example of the ancients, — whom they rarely rival in any 
other point, — as if historical composition were a thing inca- 
pable of improvement, and never to be accommodated to 
increasing wants and enlarged capacities. Meagre notices 
of such topics are sometimes put into notes, or thrust into an 
obscure appendix, as if they were worthy indeed to be sought 
out by some diligent scholar, who might arrange and digest 
them for himself, but quite unimportant for the information of 
less learned readers, whom the theory supposes incapable 
of relishing any thing but a ring fight, or the high words of 
some political wrangle. The historian of the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella has done otherwise ; he has infused this 
intellectual knowledge into his text ; he has enlarged his hori- 
zon, taking a wider and juster view of his duties and our 
demands. At the outset he surveys the whole circle from a 
distant central elevation ; he collects into one grand coup 
d'ozil all those characteristic qualities, moral, intellectual, and 
physical, which constitute the national being ; he traces thence 
the increase of this political creature from year to year in ter- 
ritory, strength, internal resources, intellectual capacity, and 
moral developetnent ; he unfolds the causes of a gigantic 
growth in every department unparalleled for rapidity ; he dis- 
plays the whole political machinery which gives life and ac- 
tivity to its huge bulk ; he bares to the eye the secret springs 
of all its action ; and he lays his finger at last on that diseased 
spot, which, in the midst of all this wonderful vigor, indicates 
mortality and decay. It is a history of the whole glorious 
soul of Spain, while it yet animates a living mass. It exhibits 
this at the height of her national renown, and then prepares us 
for the final dissolution. This surely is the true philosophical 
theory of general history, involving, xat' tlo^'v, the literature 
of the age, — not in its petty details indeed, but in broad and 
general views. 

A philosophical account of a nation at a remote period 
is valuable to man precisely according to the fulness with 
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which it unfolds the essential elements of its social and in- 
ternational condition, in the following order of relative im- 
portance, reversed from that which is very commonly pur- 
sued ; first, the constitution of the state, secondly, the moral 
and intellectual condition of the people, thirdly, the foreign 
political relations, fourthly, the military achievements and 
exterior operations. Constitutional, intellectual, political, and 
military history, collectively, are the people, and the age. It 
is entertaining, just so far as it enlivens these abstractions with 
those personal individualities, with which only the human 
heart can deeply sympathize. And upon the due admixture 
of these Various ingredients, so happily blended here, depend 
the general merit and interest of the work. Possibly it may 
be thought, that the last of the chapters on literature errs a 
shade too much on the side of detail for the precise purpose 
of general history ; but, if so, it may well be forgiven for that 
fund of valuable information it contains, and will convey even 
to Castilian scholars, which we shall seek in vain for, in any 
other work published or unpublished. 

The next point to which we would draw the reader's atten- 
tion, is the admirable order, and due proportion, which this 
writer has preserved, exhibiting, to our judgment, deep study 
of his subject, and of its mode of treatment as a work of art. 
The Abbe Mably, an author too servilely attached, perhaps, 
to the antique model, but full of judicious reflection, in his 
dialogue on the method of writing history, thus pertinently 
instructs his scholar ; " Bear in mind, I pray you, that in all 
states, all enterprises, all human affairs, there are one or two 
principal prominent points, decisive of the event, and which 
draw after them, like a torrent, the particular accidents. In 
the government or administration of a society, it is the knowl- 
edge of these decisive points which marks the great statesman, 
and it is only by never losing sight of these, that he can assure 
himself of success. It is the same thing with the historian ; 
and these are the objects on which he is to fix his attention 
and mine. " This is remarkably the habit of the writer before 
us, as exemplified in his present work. In each considerable 
train of events, forming a constituent part of the great whole, 
he uniformly selects some one living object of interest, about 
whom every thing in that connexion is rallied, or some promi- 
nent action towards which every thing gravitates. Thus, 
for instance, in the Italian Wars, an exterior operation, every 
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thing relates to Gonsalvo, and is viewed in connexion with 
him, who moves throughout Italy as the representative of his 
country. In American affairs, Columbus is, of course, the 
ruling star. In the monastic reforms, the Moorish conversion, 
the African conquests, and the political storms which follow 
the death of Ferdinand, Ximenes rides predominant. All 
these great personages are so many centres of attraction ; with 
reference to them, in the first place, the train of events is con- 
sidered ; yet they themselves are but satellites, meanwhile, 
revolving with all their trains, about Ferdinand and Isabella, to- 
wards whom, in the mind of the historian and the reader, these 
movements are constantly referred, imparting to the whole pic- 
ture a biographical life ; while Ferdinand and Isabella, united 
centres of a whole system, are subjected in their turn, with ad- 
mirable skill, to the great historic action, the building up to 
its summit of glory, from scattered and disorderly materials, 
a nation, born to decay. This is the grand final point, the 
moral and political truth, which controls the whole movement. 
With reference to that, each greater actor, and the train of 
events which he directs or influences, are brought forward in 
due relief, according to their relative importance ; and this 
gives to the work a philosophical character of a high order. 
In the trains of events themselves, the leading ones, those 
which, according to Mably, "draw after them, like a torrent, 
the particular accidents," are made prominent to the reader, 
as they were in their results to Spain, and the " particular 
accidents " are either thrown aside, or condensed into gen- 
eral views, save an occasional selection for illustration, ap- 
propriate ornament, and relief. We may refer to the war 
of Granada for an example, where the siege of Malaga, the 
siege of Baza, and the siege of Granada, the great turning 
points of a ten years' contest, are graphically described, while 
a crowd of inferior matters, insignificant in their consequences, 
but which serve, as we formerly remarked, to fill many a page 
of Irving with the most agreeable of light reading, are quite 
unnoticed, and their place supplied with a general view of the 
mode of conducting these Moorish campaigns. 

As a consequence, or part, of this system, disconnected 
events are not detailed in exact chronological order, which 
belongs to the mere annalist ; but are somewhat grouped, with 
reference to their intrinsic connexion. Thus the measures of 
internal reform, the Inquisition and its persecutions, the several 
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wars and campaigns of Granada and Italy, the several voy- 
ages of Columbus, and the other leading topics of the his- 
tory, are not indiscriminately intermingled with precise regard 
to what may be called the confusion of strict chronology ; but 
are kept in distinct views, well calculated to impress the 
reader. The subjects, indeed, are taken up in the order of 
their occurrence; but when a subject occurs, the reader is car- 
ried forward in it until he arrives at some marked resting-place, 
the completion of some prominent action, bearing on the main, 
final result ; and thence, by some easy transition, he passes 
naturally into some other series of actions. 

" Ordinis heec virtus erit et venua, aut ego fallor, 
Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici 
Pleraque differat,et prresens in tempus omittat." 

Equally applicable to history and poem, — judiciously borne 
in mind by this author, — not without the toil, it must be, of 
much mature reflection. These remarks apply to the arrange- 
ment, among themselves, both of the facts which compose 
the subordinate parts, and of these parts with reference to 
the whole. 

Another, perhaps necessary, consequence of this lucid 
order and arrangement of the whole subject, is a marked unity 
of action and design, apparent throughout, imparting to it a 
sort of epic or dramatic interest, as may be partially seen by 
running over our analysis. A species of prologue gives us the 
scene, the country, the age, and so much of anterior times as 
have sensible influences on the events which follow. The 
action commences with a scene designed apparently to intro- 
duce the main personage, Isabella, with a more particular 
view of those circumstances under which she comes into be- 
ing, as the future ruler of a great nation ; and which exercise 
important influences on her and it. This involves the history 
of her father's reign. Another scene introduces Ferdinand in 
like manner, which involves the history of a separate kingdom, 
carried forward far enough to assure the reader that Ferdinand 
is destined to occupy its throne. A third removes some of 
the impediments which seemed to preclude Isabella from the 
Castilian crown, and unites her destiny with Ferdinand's ; 
and thus we proceed, from step to step, with a continuous 
train of interest, until towards the end of the work, the final 
annexation of Navarre to the already-united kingdoms of Cas- 
tile, Aragon, and Granada, seems to have completed the his- 
toric action, and it remains only to bury with decency the yet 
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surviving actors, and review the scene. The early percep- 
tion, and sustained preservation, of this unity of which we 
speak, could not have been accomplished without much study 
of the best method of bringing forward events and personages, 
to produce their due impression on the reader. It must have 
been particularly difficult, in the outset of the work, to have 
disentangled, and arranged to this end, the complex relations 
of separate, adjoining kingdoms, embracing the same period 
of time, and frequently intermingling with each other in affairs, 
so as to present, without repetition, clear views of each, and 
render prominent that point of connexion which brings them 
into one history, and makes them pertinent parts of a great 
whole. The difficulty, and the execution, on these points, 
may not be appreciated by the mass ; but they cannot fail to 
elicit praise from discerning critics ; while the superficial 
reader will be charmed with the effect, as he is in dramatic 
action, without well knowing the real cause of his enjoyment. 

The authenticity of the tale, meanwhile, is supported, at 
every step, by ample references to the best original sources, 
from which only the writer draws ; and when the reader casts 
his eye to the bottom of the page, merely to catch a reference, 
he will often be agreeably surprised and instructed by some 
little biographical or literary anecdote, or some apt and unfa- 
miliar quotation illustrating the text. They are flowers by the 
wayside, which we may gather without fatigue, or material in- 
terruption to the main story ; and they add much to the liter- 
ary value of the book. One class of notices, amounting in the 
whole to a great bulk, are a sort of postscript at the end of 
each chapter, or of most of the chapters ; which seems, by 
the way, to be the author's own invention, and a very good 
one ; at least we have not observed such an arrangement else- 
where. They contain a pretty full account of the authors of 
works relied upon as authorities in the chapters to which they 
are appended, and of the works themselves, and also of many 
spurious or rejected authorities ; enabling the reader to form 
some judgment for -himself of the best sources to be drawn 
from, and conveying a vast deal "of interesting information, 
critical, biographical, and bibliographical. 

The general style of composition, in respect to the use and 
minor arrangement of material, is excellent ; highly entertain- 
ing, as well as instructive, from the personal interest created 
by the principal actors, and the frequent interspersion of strik- 
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ing scenes and incidents. No actor, of any note, appears 
without leaving a pretty strong impression of thq man, derived 
from some authentic anecdote ; and none of the very promi- 
nent persons, those who have been longest before us, and 
done most towards the action of the history, are finally dis- 
missed without full exhibitions of their personal characters. 
Character drawing, a commonly-admitted grace of the historic 
page, is not easy. It is well done in the work before us, — 
with great fidelity, nice discrimination, and much also of that 
epigrammatic point, faulty in other composition, but here 
allowable; and, indeed, a necessary grace; the only means of 
giving life to a species of composition highly artificial, and 
wanting narrative animation. Isabella, Ferdinand, Columbus, 
Gonsalvo, Ximenes, and several less known to the reader, 
have all sat for their portraits. These differ in interest, of 
course, with the subjects ; but in point of execution it would 
be difficult to say, which is absolutely best. Ferdinand's, 
perhaps, was the most difficult ; for justice was to be done, 
both to him and to the reader, by nicer shades than most of 
the other characters required. As a mere specimen of art, 
therefore, we should select this from the constellation, and 
have only to regret that our limits will not permit us to ex- 
tract it. 

In respect to the course of reflection, often acute, gener- 
ally comprehensive and philosophical, the composition equally 
deserves praise. It would be in vain to select an extract to 
convey the knowledge of this to the reader, because it cannot 
well be judged of without the train of events which leads to 
the reflection. Something, however, of the authors manner, 
in discharging this part of a historian's duty, may be guessed, 
from a few concluding sentences of his last chapter. 

" The Spaniard was a knight-errant, in its literal sense, roving 
over seas on which no bark had ever ventured, among islands 
and continents where no civilized man had ever trodden, and 
which fancy peopled with all the marvels and drear enchant- 
ments of romance ; courting danger in every form, combating 
everywhere, and everywhere victorious. The very odds pre- 
sented by the defenceless natives among whom he was cast, ' a 
thousand of whom,' to quote the words of Columbus, ' were not 
equal to three Spaniards,' was in itself typical of his profession ; 
and the brilliant destinies to which the meanest adventurer was 
often called, now carving out with his good sword some ' El 
Dorado' more splendid than fancy had dreamed of, and now 
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overturning some old barbaric dynasty, were full as extraordi- 
nary as the wildest chimeras which Ariosto ever sang, or Cer- 
vantes satirized. 

" His countrymen who remained at home, feeding greedily on 
the reports of his adventures, lived almost equally in an atmos- 
phere of romance. A spirit of chivalrous enthusiasm penetrated 
the very depths of the nation, swelling the humblest individual 
with lofty aspirations, and a proud consciousness of the dignity 
of his nature. ' The princely disposition of the Spaniards,' says 
a foreigner of the time, ' delighteth me much, as well as the gen- 
tle nurture and noble conversation, not merely of those of high 
degree, but of the citizen, peasant, and common laborer.' What 
wonder that such sentiments should be found incompatible with 
sober, methodical habits of business, or that the nation indulging 
them should be seduced from the humble paths of domestic in- 
dustry to a brilliant and bolder career of adventure ! Such con- 
sequences became too apparent in the following reign. 

" In noticing the circumstances that conspired to form the 
national character, it would be unpardonable to omit the estab- 
lishment of the Inquisition, which contributed so largely to coun- 
terbalance the benefits resulting from Isabella's government ; an 
institution which has done more than any other to stay the proud 
march of human reason ; which, by imposing uniformity of 
creed, has proved the fruitful parent of hypocrisy and supersti- 
tion ; which has soured the sweet charities of human life, and, 
settling like a foul mist on the goodly promise of the land, closed 
up the fair buds of science and civilization ere they were fully 
opened. Alas ! that such a blight should have fallen on so gal- 
lant and generous a people ! That it should have been brought 
on it too by one of such unblemished patriotism and purity of 
motive, as Isabella ! How must her virtuous spirit, if it be per- 
mitted the departed good to look down on the scene of their 
earthly labors, mourn over the misery and moral degradation, 
entailed on her country by this one act ! So true is it, that the 
measures of this great queen have had a permanent influence, 
whether for good or for evil, on the destinies of her country. 

" The immediate injury inflicted on the nation by the spirit of 
bigotry in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, although greatly 
exaggerated, was doubtless serious enough. Under the other- 
wise beneficent operation of their government, however, the 
healthful and expansive energies of the state were sufficient to 
heal up these and deeper wounds, and still carry it onward in the 
career of prosperity. With this impulse, indeed, the nation con- 
tinued to advance higher and higher, in spite of the system of 
almost unmingled evil pursued in the following reigns. The glo- 
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ries of this later period, of the age of Charles the Fifth, as it is 
called, must find their true source in the measures of his illustri- 
ous predecessors. It was in their court, thatBoscan, Garcilasso, 
Mendoza, and the other master-spirits were trained, who mould- 
ed Castilian literature into the new and more classical forms of 
later times. It was under Gonsalvo de Cordova, that Leyva, 
Pescara, and the other great captains with their invincible legions 
were formed, who enabled Charles the Fifth to dictate, laws to 
Europe for half a century. And it was Columbus, who not only 
led the way, but animated the Spanish navigator with the spirit 
of discovery. Scarcely was Ferdinand's reign brought to a close, 
before Magellan completed, what that monarch had projected, 
the circumnavigation of the southern continent ; the victorious 
banners of Cortes had already penetrated into the golden realms 
of Montezuma ; and Pizarro, a very few years later, following up 
the lead of Balboa, embarked on the enterprise which ended in 
the downfall of the splendid dynasty of the Incas. 

" Thus it is, that the seed sown under a good system continues 
to yield fruit in a bad one. The season of the most brilliant re- 
sults, however, is not always that of the greatest national prosperity. 
The splendors of foreign conquest in the boasted reign of Charles 
the Fifth were dearly purchased by the decline of industry at 
home, and the loss of liberty. The patriot will see little to cheer 
him in this ' golden age ' of the national history, whose outward 
show of glory will seem to his penetrating eye only the hectic 
brilliancy of decay. He will turn to an earlier period, when the 
nation, emerging from the sloth and license of a barbarous age, 
seemed to renew its ancient energies, and to prepare like a giant 
to run its course ; and glancing over the long interval since 
elapsed, during the first half of which the nation wasted itself on 
schemes of mad ambition, and in the latter has sunk into a state 
of paralytic torpor, he will fix his eye on the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, as the most glorious epoch in the annals of his 
country." — Vol. in. pp. 490-496. 

The mere literary style, so far as it depends on choice and 
collocation of language, as may be seen from our extracts, is 
both perspicuous and attractive ; the particular narrative fluent 
and spirited ; the argument consecutive and forcible ; and the 
generalizing portions adequately adjusted to the elevation of 
the subject, often rising with it to a high degree of grace and 
elegance. We may refer to the foregoing extract from the 
chapter on the Arabs for an example. Upon the whole, it 
preserves very nearly the just historic medium, neither re- 
dundant in ornament, nor yet reduced to the extreme dryness 
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of Dunham. It may not have the uniform accuracy and 
beauty of Robertson, — more generally accurate in his style 
than in his facts, — but it avoids the slight classical primness 
also of that writer, which is a defect, and wholly eschews the 
gorgeous stateliness of Gibbon. The precise degree of ele- 
vation proper for the historian, in his mere narrative, is diffi- 
cult to hit ; and it is a subject upon which tastes would very 
widely differ. For ourselves, we pitch at the first degree 
above the conversational and epistolary styles, too low for the 
dignity of history, and, among our old standard historians, 
adhere to the graceful negligence of Hume. And although 
we see some trifling inaccuracies in our author to correct, (as 
where shall we not ? )' our fastidiousness may upon the whole 
be well enough content with a writer who makes himself both 
intelligible and agreeable, with language copious and expres- 
sive, arrangement generally correct and grammatical, while the 
march of his sentence is neither buskined nor slipshod. And 
the rather may we be content, since we have chosen to try 
him by the highest standards, both in matter and manner. 

But since we have praised him highly, as he deserves, we 
must also instruct him to respect our authority and discern- 
ment ; and flatter him with the assurance that we are not wholly 
undiscriminating in this matter, nor at all disposed to let him 
off for his literary sins, merely because, being one of us, he has 
dared to produce a work for the world. Let us see, then, what 
we may fairly quarrel with ? Why, like true-blooded reviewers, 
we should begin with the title-page. We complain of that, as 
not accurately descriptive of the book. " History of the Reign 
<of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic," — a very well-sound- 
ing title ; but, in truth, the book comprises the reigns of John 
the Second of Aragon, John the Second, and Henry the Fourth 
of Castile, Ferdinand and Isabella jointly, Philip and Joanna, in 
her right, and the regencies both of Ferdinand and Ximenes. 
How all this may best be compressed into one brief title, we 
shall leave to the author for his second edition. The reign of 
the two Johns and of Henry perhaps need not be indicated, 
because they are merely introductory. It is less easy to see 
why the reign of Philip the First, short though it were, or the 
[remarkable regency of Ximenes should be excluded. It can 
only be by viewing them as mere appendages to the principal 
reign ; and yet that reign was closed, before the regency of 
Ximenes commenced. However, it is not every author, who 
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performs more than he promises ; and we confess that we 
cannot suddenly devise a better general title, or one nearer to 
the truth, since it must necessarily be brief, as well as com- 
prehensive and expressive* 

There is however a deeper stain on the title-page than this, 
in the quotation from Horace. 

Creyere vires, famaque, et imperi 
Porrecta majestas ab Euro 
Solis ad Occiduum cubile. 

Apt certainly, and excellent, but not Horace. There would 
seem to be a peculiar pertinency in applying here, what Bent- 
ley said of Pope's Homer. *' The verses are good verses ; 
but the work is not Homer; it is Spondanus." For Homer 
read Horace, and for Spondanus, Bentley himself. It is 
nothing but Bentley at best, — "slashing Bentley," — ■ who 
amended Horace in upwards of eight hundred places, partly 
by conjecture and partly by the help of MSS. says Dibdin ; 
" ingeniose quidem, nee raro tamen audacius," says Harles. 
Nor is it even certainly Bentley, — at any rate not his ap- 
proved judgment, for it does not appear in his own deliberate 
edition, nor any other edition of Horace, that we have been 
able to examine. Our author, who is not apt to err in accu- 
racy, doubtless has something to show for it ; but the only 
authority in the world, if it be one, that we have been able 
to mouse out for this new reading, is a posthumous Bentley, 
in certain notes, not on Horace, but on Lucan, published in 
an unfinished state by his grandson Cumberland, in the famous 
Strawberry Hill edition, commonly called Bentley's Lucan. 
In a note on the word projecta, (Lib. VIII. 442,) Bentley 
says, " repone porrecta," in support of which he cites Hor- 
ace, as commonly read ; — 

" et imperi 
Porrecta majestas ad ortum 
Solis, ab Hesperio cuKli," 

under which he adds, without comment, and for what reason 
is difficult to conjecture, a new reading corresponding to that 
which our author has chosen. We can perceive no better 
reason for his choice, than that Columbus, by chart and com- 
pass, sailed westward towards the discovery of America, and 
thus extended the Spanish empire, geographically, in a direc- 
tion reversing that eastern extension of the Roman empire, 
to which Horace alludes. This seems to be sacrificing purity 
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of text and exactness of quotation, (on the authority to be 
sure of an eminent, but most inventive critic,) to a mere 
quibble of precise geographical application ; and the accura- 
cy of that turns wholly on thepoint of view ; for whether one 
might say, with that absolute veracity which our author seems 
to require, (for he carries his history into his allusions,) that 
the Spanish empire stretched from West to East, or from 
East to West, must depend altogether upon which end of the 
empire you choose to stand at. For ourselves, we choose 
to stand on American soil, and stick by unadulterated Hor- 
ace. 

This detection of our author's Horace, leads us also to sus- 
pect a little that his " gorgeous east, 

'whose caverns teem 
With diamonds flaming, and with seeds of gold, ' " 

(Vol. ii. p. 178.) 

though it may sound a little Miltonic, rests on no better author- 
ity, after all, than Old Play, — an author fitter to illustrate an 
historical novel, than a novel history. Yet, there is no say- 
ing what the author of Ferdinand and Isabella may not have 
met with in the course of his curious antiquarian travels, and 
the only charge we can bring against him here, with absolute 
safety, is, that he does not cite authority for his ornaments, 
as he does for his facts. 

We have commended his general methodical arrangement. 
To this, however, we have one or two exceptions for record. 
The most striking is that eighth chapter, already mentioned, 
which we esteem one of the most interesting and beautiful in 
the book, on the Spanish Arabs. This clearly stands on the 
same footing with the introductory chapters on Castile and 
Aragon. Its design is to make us acquainted with a people 
destined to become a constituent part of the Spanish empire. 
It gives the same sort of information relative to the kingdom of 
Granada, which the general prolegomena gave of the king- 
doms of Castile and Aragon, and should therefore, according 
to the "lucidus ordo" of history, in general so admirably pre- 
served in this work, have occupied a similar place. It has 
nothing to do with continuity of the action then in progress ; 
it aids it not at all ; on the contrary it is a break, an interrup- 
tion, too long for an incidental introduction, in the course of 
the narrative, to a new train of events ; nor can we conceive 
any reason why it should stand where it does, except that it 
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was esteemed too good, as indeed it is, to be put where it 
might be overlooked. But they must be superficial readers 
indeed, who overlook the introduction to Aragon and Castile. 

Another sin is one of omission, in hot giving us some intro- 
ductory account of Navarre. We are told, that this is one of 
four kingdoms destined to form the modern Spain. Concern- 
ing two of them we are fully instructed, where we ought 
to be, at the beginning of all things, so that we can readily 
perceive their relations in the progress of the narrative. Of 
the two other kingdoms, Navarre and Granada, Prologue tells 
nothing ;— but in lieu of it, so far as Granada is concerned, 
in the very midst of the drama, and while We are intent upon 
interesting action, suddenly down comes the drop-curtain, and 
lo ! enter manager, with a large troop of Moriscoes, to apol- 
ogize for the sudden, but unavoidable, suspension of the piece, 
assuring us that we shall be equally entertained, meanwhile, 
with a Moorish Saraband, got up at great expense, together 
with a little Arabian music, by the best performers, highly 
graceful and captivating, which will also be attended with the 
farther advantage of making us thoroughly acquainted with the 
people who are about to be conquered in the next act. As to 
the Navarrese, we confess we have never got thoroughly ac- 
quainted with them to this day, and all for the want of a little 
necessary information, as it would seem, in the outset. Conse- 
quently, whenever they appear at all in the course of affairs, 
which is not very often, we are rather in the dark about them 
and their politics, until the fourth chapter from the end of the 
book happily relieves us from all farther disquietude on their 
account, by a little intelligible force of arms, through which they 
become adopted into the new kingdom, as was promised in the 
outset. It may be, to be sure, that there was nothing else 
worth telling about them, and that their space is no bigger in 
history than it is upon the map. In fact, we have a vague im- 
pression that the author hints as much in some out of the way 
note. But we still insist, that whatever of an introductory 
nature was meet for us to know, concerning these little Nav- 
arrese, in their Lilliputian kingdom, ought to have been told 
by Prologue. 

The formal division of the work into two Parts nearly equal, 
considering the first as exclusively appropriated to internal af- 
fairs, and the second to foreign relations, is an item of arrange- 
ment which strikes us as superfluously methodical ; — espe- 
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cially as in point of fact the domestic and the external affairs are, 
after all, necessarily, in each Part, somewhat interlaced and 
commingled ; — although it is also true that the chronological 
course of the story approaches, more nearly than could have 
been expected, to a division so extremely arbitrary and artifi- 
cial. In the main, it is a true division ; and perhaps is con- 
venient enough to the reader, as marking a great resting place, 
and an era in the real course of events. 

We stated above that we had noted one exception to our 
author's rule of never drawing upon supposititious sources of 
interest. It is fair to point it out. We allude to the lament 
of the people of Malaga, beginning 

" ' Oh Malaga, renowned and beautiful city, how are thy sons 
about to forsake thee ! '" — Vol. n. p. 39. 

A very exquisite and poetic lament, to be sure, and not 
the invention of our author, but brought in under color of 
an old chronicle, where doubtless it may be found. But this 
would have done better in a note, as a mere side ornament, 
than in the text as an historic fact, it being perfectly certain, 
in spite of the old chronicler, whoever he may be, that neith- 
er the people of Malaga, nor any other people, ever lamented 
in such language. The thing will answer for Irving, who, in 
his "Chronicle of Granada," employs such embellishments 
constantly, — nor is it a blemish in a work on his plan. It 
does not comport with the plan of this history ; but we admit 
it to be a solitary example. 

Our general commendation of the style we desire to qualify 
also with one exception. We object to the frequent use of 
foreign parts of speech, such as vega, sierra, adalid, and 
many others we might name, used by our author as familiarly 
as household words, often not even marked as importations, 
but adopted as our own, and taken bodily into the language, 
which was already furnished with excellent old fashioned, old 
English words, of precisely the same import. These novel- 
ties will be chiefly found in the chapters on Granada, too fre- 
quent to make references needful. Other popular moderns, 
we are aware, have set this infectious example ; but we hoped 
not to see it followed in a work, intended to be, as it deserves, 
a standard history. It is highly inconvenient to mere English 
readers, who must read, dictionary in hand, until the adopted 
word has become of common use ; and then it will have done 
vol. xlvi. — no. 98. 37 
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as much as one word can, towards destroying the purity of 
the English tongue) (difficult enough to preserve from our own 
daily inventions,) without having added any thing to its force. 
It is true that to a work on Spain it seems to give a sort of 
Spanish air, and may spread over the page, in the minds of 
some readers, a vague and mysterious charm, — chiefly be- 
cause they do not understand it. 

Now all this we set down for a species of literary exquis- 
itism, — commonly practised, by writers too of the highest 
reputation, but unworthy the true scholar. We can see no good 
reason why one may not discourse upon the affairs of a foreign 
country, without speaking broken English ; nor perceive what 
bounds shall be set, while this practice is tolerated and sanc- 
tioned by such writers, to the numberless barbarisms, which 
under the same pretence may be imported from all the regions 
and languages of the earth, until our good old forefathers' Eng- 
lish shall have become a base Mediterranean mizmaze, wor- 
thy; only of the. darkest of the dark ages, and man he no longer 
able to communicate with man in any known mother tongue. 
We have noted too the rarer use of unnecessary French, such 
as melee, cortege, en masse, &c, words which have not the 
Spanish excuse, and are therefore somewhat less tolerable. 
Perhaps the author will retort upon us, that we ourselves have 
once or twice tipped our pen with a Gallicism. Well, possi- 
bly, when we were really put to it for appropriate English, 
and a French nicety offered, we may have been slightly seduced 
from our ordinary good habits, by this author's pernicious ex- 
ample and the ill fashion of the times, — not, however, with- 
out having earmarked the culprit, in type, as a foreigner ; — 
a,nd eveq so, the custom does not greatly commend itself to 
our more deliberate judgment. Besides which, are we not 
reviewers? And, author, thou art he that is reviewed. Ah! 
we have not vouchsafed thee a history. 

One other remark on style, a,nd we have done. We note 
that this writer, sometimes, not frequently, nor arrogantly, but 
simply because it has happened to be the readier form of ex- 
pression, uses the direct personal address, with the pronoun 
" I " ; — which we take to be contrary to the genius of histo- 
ry, and not sanctioned by the usage of the best English histo- 
rians; for Hallam, who does use that form of address, is rath- 
er a writer of disquisitions upon constitutional topics, than a 
historian. Indeed he calls his own work " a series of histor- 
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ical dissertations." It is contrary to the theory of historic 
composition, and destroys the illusion of the action. The 
reader desires to be borne along by the current of events and 
to see only the actors on the scene. The manager should 
never appear, unless it be as prompter in a note, or as pro- 
logue in a preface. But when our author presumes farther, 
as in one instance, at least, he does, to say "we," (Vol. I. p. 
11,) he is guilty both of historical impropriety, and an unpar- 
donable breach of good manners, since he not only introduces 
himself unnecessarily upon the stage, but even usurps that 
dignity which the sense of mankind has long since appropriat- 
ed exclusively to crowned heads, editors oif newspapers, and 
reviewers. 

Such are the weightiest of the trifling peccadilloes in a large 
work, which we can point out for the author's correcting, if he 
shall be pleased to adopt our judgment, in some future edition. 
And perhaps, after such an exhibition of copious merit on the 
one side, and petty faults on the other, faithfully laid open ac- 
cording to our ability, the reader may be ready to join us in say- 
ing, — on such works we are content to rest the literary reputa- 
tion of the country. — We ought not, however, to dismiss this 
book without also recording a passing tribute of gratitude to 
those learned labors of Mr. Charles Folsom, printer of Har- 
vard University, which are so apt to be unappreciated by any 
but scholars, and which have added so much to the value of 
the Work, by the general accuracy of its typographical execu- 
tion ; — by no means easy of attainment, amidst a cloud of 
references, well systematized here, and copious citations in the 
notes, from half a dozen foreign languages ; for this, as all 
publishers of learned works, at least, cannot fail to understand, 
implies a degree of nice scholarship in the printer, which wte 
shall look for in vain, probably, among the craft, elsewhere in 
America. Nor should the publishers be passed by without 
high commendation for having brought out this work in a style 
of extraordinary beauty, which we doubt not will be found to 
bear advantageous comparison with the London edition. 



